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“Tae Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be haz 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Puper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before exgut o'clock a.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE first week in May has shone brightly on all but the 

Government. Lord Palmerston has been eloquent in 
praise of Art, but unsuccessful as a political artist. The 
Home Secretary has been utterly defeated by the Lord Mayor, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Blue Coat School. 
Sir George Grey has pleaded with unsuccessful pathos the 
cause of the garotters, but the House of Commons insists 
that they shall be scourged, if the judges so please, with an 
instrument which will probably become known among the 
professional ruffians as the Parliamentary cat,—a physical 
form of Parliamentary whip. Abroad, Russia has answered 
her perverse friends much more successfully than her per- 
verse subjects ; Prussia has proved practically that the conven- 
tion with Russia, if a “dead letter,” is not a “ dead spirit ;”’ 
and in America gleams of success have brightened the 
Federal cause both in North Carolina and on the Mississippi. 








The Russian Government has replied to the Three Powers— 
to France in a very conciliatory spirit; to England at length, 
and not without severity of tone; to Austria with curt, good- 
natured indifference. ‘To all three Prince Gortschakoff insists 
on the crimes of the ‘ Cosmopolitan Revolution” which has 
lighted these fires in Poland. To all three he professes the 
ardent desire of his august master to give permanent peace 
and prosperity to Poland, and denies that this can be done till 
the revolutionary tendencies have been fairly beaten in Poland 
and smothered in the other European States. The reply to 
England is by far the most elaborate, though the least conci- 
liatory, and is, in effect, when you have distilled away the 
fluid words, a refusal to re-establish Alexander’s Constitution 
of 1815, or anything like it. It is said, that after the replies 
to the notes of the great Powers had been sent, Prince Gort- 
schakoff read a confidential note to the three Ambassadors in 
St. Petersburg, explaining the programme of reforms intended 
to be carried out in Poland by the Emperor. The introduc- 
tion of these reforms would be made directly after the paci- 
fication of Poland. Long, then, may it be delayed! 


It is stated from St. Petersburg that the growing popularity 
of the Polish revolt in Sweden and in Finland is creating 
considerable alarm. The Governor-General of Finland 
speaks of the growing restlessness of the people, and urges the 
Government to increase the Russian force there. The fear 
of aid to the insurgents from Sweden is causing the equip- 
ment of a fleet of twelve vessels at Cronstadt. The Emperor 
is clearly contemplating war us very probable. In answer to 
a loyal address from Moscow, he says, “ J still have hopes that 
we may avoid a general war. If, however, war should be our 
destiny, I am convinced we shall know how to defend the 
boundaries of the empire and the countries which are in- 
separably connected with it ” 


In Parliament, the most important event of the week was 
Mr. Gladstone's great oratorical effort on Monday night, in 
defence of his proposal to remove the exemption of Charity 
Trust-funds from income-tax. Mr. Gladstone, before engaging 
the House, had, however, to run the gauntlet of a most 
powerful battery brought to bear upon him by the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a mob of other 
grandees, who ‘‘occupied” his own room at Downing Street, 
and planted their guns before he could himself enter it. After 
he had heard their protests, Mr. Gladstone threw a shellamongst 
them, which created much confusion, by mildly inquiring 
whether they wished the exemption to be continued to all 
charities, or only to some. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
did not understand, the Duke of Cambridge thought it safest 
as well as most courageous to say “‘ Yes, all,” and Archdeacon 
Denison confided to his friends that “it was no use discuss- 
ing what Mr. Gladstone meant, as he never cou/d understand 
him,”—though we doubt whether the venerable Archdeacon 
was in this case as simple as he seemed. Mr. Gladstone also 
hinted politely that the monster meeting which called itself 
a deputation, was intended rather to overawe him socially 
than to convince him rationally, and that was, indeed, so far as 
the public wasenabled to judge, the only tendency of thespeeches 
made. 


In the House on the same evening Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
was absolutely demonstrative. He exposed the evil results 
which a large proportion of the untaxed smaller charities 
habitually produce, and which have been exposed by commis- 
sion after commission; he showed that the betteror middle chari- 
ties, even if permanently subjected to income-tax, would 
sacrifice much less to the State than the same funds would 
contribute under the head of legacy or succession duties, if 
they absolutely belonged to the persons enjoying them, even if 
these persons were too poor to pay income-tax; aud with 
regard to the richer charities, such as St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital and the Blue Coat School, he proved that they had abso- 
lutely no claim at all. Why, he asked, and no one even 
attempted to answer the question,—why should the poorer 
charities, which live on annual subscriptions, like University 
College Hospital, King’s College Hospital, the various Orphan 
Schools, and a hundred others, be extra taxed, as they are, 
simply to exempt theirricher rivals? That forty boys beyond 
the natural limit of its resources may go to the Blue Coat 
School, extra taxes are imposed on the taxpayers, by which 
forty other boys in other parts of the kingdom might be pre- 
vented from attending less prosperousschools. Thatafew hundred 
extra patients may get advice annually at St. Bartholomew's, 
extra taxes must be paid by those burdened enough already, 
which would procure advice for the same number of patients 
at less rich institutions. In short, Mr. Gladstone proved 
that the only effect of the exemption was to foster artificially 
a number of bad charities, and distribute unequal favour 
among the good ; to carry out in a very different sense from 
that in which it was originally given the Divine doctrine, 
“To them that have shall be given, and from them that 
have not shall be taken away, even that which they 
have.” The replies to Mr. Gladstone consisted in a little 
laborious detail from Sir Stafford Northcote; but, when over- 
powered by pressure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
withdrawn the clause, Mr. Disraeli, of course, indulged in a 
few triumphant sarcasms. 


The Bill for whipping the garotters, or permitting them 
to be whipped, has passed through committee, after a 
final effort of Sir George Grey’s to touch the stony heart 
of the committee, in which he was seconded by Mr. 
Henley, who first judiciously attempted to make them 
laugh. Mr. Knightley had moved an iustruction to the Com- 
mittee that the cat employed should be the cat in use in the 
Royal Navy, not that used in the Army. Mr. Henley caught 
atthecat. Somefew years ago, he said, the Home Secretary had 





wished to know what sort of cat had been used in a prison in 
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General Corcoran, one of the Lrish generals in the Federal 


Oxfordshire, and the Oxfordshire magnates did not know how | 

to describe it; for though they could say how long was its army, has committed an atrocious crime, concerning which 
body, and what the number of its tails, when they descended the Federal press is very unworthily silent. General 
to the physiological minutie of knots and substance, the | Corcoran was, according to his own account, bearing an order 
question became difficult and technical. So they sent the | to the front at three o’clock on a dark morning for the Major- 
cat to the Home Secretary, who took such a fancy to the | General in command, when he was stopped by Colonel Kim- 
animal that they could never get her back again, and Mr. | ball, who asked him “in a dictatorial manner, and with a 
Henley believes the order in the Home Office is still pre- | profane oath,” for the countersign. He declined to give it till 
served by that agency at the present day. He wished for a his questioner informed him who he was, and on what 
standard cat. The standard yard is carefully laid up in the | authority he acted. ‘ Brandishing his sword in one hand, 
Tower, and its length calculated, we believe, asa fraction of a | and having a pistol in his other, as J then supposed,” says the 
degree of the meridian; why not have a standard cat of like | General, ‘‘ he made a movement towards me with the evident 
accuracy in the same solemn depository? Its tail might | design of using them, and at the same time said, ‘I will be 
be calculated in fractional parts of the tails of the best known | goddamned if you shall pass.’”” The General then shot him 
comets, or in any other sufficiently illustrious way. Mr. | dead; and no one knows as yet whether Colonel Kimball was 


Henley made the House laugh, but he did not laugh them out | not in the discharge of his duty in what he did; and if 


of their cat. The majorities showed that a very small part 
of the House had any sympathy with ‘‘Jebb’s Own.” 


lhe were, his drawing the sword would be in the strict routine 
of the challenge. On General Corcoran’s own evidence, he 
has been guilty of one of the most foul and unprovoked of 


The City Police Bill is not withdrawn, but laid aside by a | recent murders. 


fortunate informality. It seems that it repeals partially a 
Private Act, and is itself in part a private, as well as a public 
Act, and has not complied with the standing orders of the 
House concerning Private Acts. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment were strong, it might compel the Committee on Standing 
Orders to dispense with them in this case; but, as it is not, it 
will, it seems to be understoed, accept gratefully a solution 
which saves it and the country the discredit of a public and 
inevitable defeat at the hands of the City Corporation. 


The success at Vicksburg has, indeed, been very important, 
though it is, of course, a mere preliminary, which must be 


measured by its fruits rather than by itself. Ever since | 


Admiral Farragut succeeded in running northward from New 
Orleans past the batteries of Port Hudson with only three 
ships, he has been sailing about in a kind of river-trap be- 
tween the batteries he had passed and the equallly formidable 
batteries of Vicksburg to the north of him. Admiral Porter 
has just made a successful attempt to run in his turn south- 
ward past the eight miles of Vicksburg batteries, and joined 
his brother Admiral, having taken with him eight gunboats, 


three transports, and other smaller vessels, out of which he has | 


lost by the fire from the batteries only one transport. 
Admiral Farragut is now, therefore, in command of eleven 
gunboats between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, while General 


Grant has marched across the peninsula at the eastern | 


corner of which Vicksburg lies, from a point above Vicksburg 
to New Carthage below Vicksburg on the Louisiana or 


western shore. Here he is opposite to the Warrenton | 
batteries, which the Confederates have placed on the Missis- | 
sippi shore, and which must be silenced before the troops can | 
cross. But these—Admiral Farragut, with the gunboats now | 


at his command, seems sanguine of easily silencing. This 


done, the army is to cross the Mississippi below Vicksburg | 


to the eastern shore, and take it in the rear, by occupy- 


ing the Vicksburg and Jackson Railway. If they can suc- | 


ceed in this, Vicksburg will be insulated from all its supplies, 
General Grant commanding both the eastern and western 
approaches, as well as the Mississippi itself. 


_ The passage of the Vicksburg batteries was effected on the 
night of the 16th of April, and was watched with excessive 


anxiety from the Federal station above the city. The | 
night was too clear for the work, and the ships were all seen | 


by the watchers till after they had got within the fire of the 
batteries, though their lights were out, and the fires carefully 
hidden. The boats were before long discovered from Vicks- 


+ ‘ Historicus,”’ in another very able letter, has proved pretty 


‘clearly that Mr. Seward has not only acted temperately, but: 


has waived a strict right, in forwarding the Peterhoft mail 
unopened to its destination. Lord Stowell’s decisions show 
‘clearly that the mail-bag of the country was not regarded as 
sacred from the search of the belligerent, —indeed, that 
| evidence of the destination and purposes of a vessel may be 
|sought everywhere within her. It is clear that even in a 
|much stronger case, when a neutral (Danish) convoy was 
|taking a neutral ship to her destination, we refused to 
/consider the convoy any guarantee that the ship was 
‘really going whither it asserted that it was going. Now 
a ship of the Royal Navy is a much more trustworthy security 





yet we insisted on our right to search that ship for evidence 
as to its real destination. It is clear that, looking at our 
rights as a belligerent, it would be an extremely rash and 
silly proceeding to surrender now what is absolutely essen- 
tial to any successful blockade—the right to investigate 
freely the evidence as to any ship’s destination. Those 
who say that because the Peterhoff’s papers were made out 
for Matamoras, it was certainly bound thither, say what 
| they cannot prove, and what no belligerent would accept on 
‘that evidence. No doubt the right of search is very incon- 
venient for neutrals, as we now find; but if we ever wish to 
exercise it again as a belligerent, we must take care, even 
if led by no higher and nobler consideration, not to be led 
away by the advocates who are only pleading for our imme- 
diate wishes, not for ovr permanent interests as a maritime 
State. 


The motion for going into committee on the Prison Minis- 
ters’ Bill was carried on Thursday by a majority of 172 to 
141, the debate being remarkable from the advocacy of the 
Bill by Sir John Pakington, whose half apologetic avowal that 
he only acted under a sense of “ Christian duty,” showed how 
| he felt the impending reproaches of the more ultra-Protestant 
amongst his party. A proposal to exempt Scotland from the 
operation of the Act was supported in vain by Scottish 
memberdom en masse, and an insidious attempt by Mr. Hunt 
to burke the Bill by refusing payment to ministers appointed 
under it was defeated by 96 to 80. 


Mr. Newdegate moved on Wednesday the second reading of 
a bill founded on another unsuccessful attempt to carry a 
/compromise of the Church-rate question. He proposed to 
supersede the rate by a tax of 2d. in the pound on the rental 


for the destination of a vessel than any mai!-bag can be, and- 


burg, the vivid beacon light which they had prepared for | of lund, and to give occupiers the power to deduct the tax 
such an occasion to direct their fire blazed up soon after the | from their rent, as is now done in the case of income-tax on 
cannons began to peal, and so brightly that Vicksburg seemed | the house-rent. Of course, nobody thought that anybody else 
to be on fire. But it was too late for success, though soon could be satisfied with Mr. Newdegate’s proposal—on Church- 
after it had expired one of the transports rendered a similar | rate questions, we may observe, people are always disinterested, 
but reluctant service to the enemy by bursting into a mass of | and never think of anything but their neighbours’ dissatis- 
moving flame. It had been padded with cotton bales. | faction,—and Mr. Newdegate lost his bill by 94 against 56. 
Admiral Porter’s ship lost one man, but all the crew of the | The Legislative C roar gence lencth b dis 
transport were saved, and the loss was singularly little on the | @ Sages Seas ef Sete Das of Sng deen Ge- 
whole. | solved, and the general elections fixed for the 31st of May and 
etinhsiiniiaepeiiti | Ist June. The Duc de Morny, in his farewell speech to the 
The Confederate siege of Washington, North Carolina, | Chamber, said that the Emperor was gradually developing 
which threatened to end in the surrender of General Foster | the institutions of the country,—a process in which he 
and his small band (1,200 men) to the large forces (17,000) modestly does not let his left hand know what his right hand 
of the enemy, has been raised,—perhaps in consequence of the | does,—and that he heartily wished re-election to all, which 
activity of the Potomac army under General Hooker. | is, no doubt, very nearly true indeed. It would have been 
General Foster has been reinforced, and enabled to pursue the | morbidly honest, as well as ungracious, to mention the five 


retiring enemy. exceptions. 
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The Prussian Minister is steady in his policy, and it was! 
said in the Chamber of Deputies the other day that the Polish 
ladies at Warsaw have subscribed for a testimonial to M. de 
Bismark’s great services to their cause. The last incident 
certainly shows either that the convention with Russia was a 
work of supererogation, or that it is being diligently carried 
out. Near the Prussian frontier a Russian column, 1,100 
strong, having passed Radziejow and Piotrkow, was attacked 
near Nowawiez, on 26th April, by a Polish detachment under 
Cclonel Young Blenheim. The engagement lasted four hours, 
though the Russians had two cannons and four companies of 
sharpshooters, the fire of which the Poles calmly endured till 
it began to slacken. Then the Colonel, fixing the national cap 
on the point of his sword, advanced at the head of his seythe- | 
men. Everything went before them. The Russians were 
driven out of the forest, and many of them into Lake Goplo, 
where many perished. They lost 62 killed, and many wounded 
and prisoners ; the Poles, 40 killed and 50 wounded, but cap- 
tured 240 rifles and a waggon of clothing. After this | 
defeat 600 of the Russians crossed the frontier, and 
found that they had come into a good land. They were 
permitted to retain their arms, escorted by Prussian soldiers, | 
fed, cherished, quartered on the inhabitants of two or three 
little villages near Inowraclaw, and permitted also to retain 
five Polish prisoners who had been arrested, it was said, 
“previous to the fight, for seizing Government moneys in a 
salt magazine.” ‘The Russian commander, said the Prussian | 
Minister von Eulenberg, “insisted on keeping his prisoners.” 
On the 29th of April the Russians, much refreshed and 
restored, were attended with their prisoners and all military 
honours to the frontier by a Prussian escort. 








It was on this very curious form of neutrality, which 
humbly pleads to the Prussian people that the Russian 
commander insisted on retaining his prisoners, that a 
debate arose in the Chamber on the 4th of May. Herr 
von Carlowitz put his question to the Minister. He 
remarked that the occurrence did not exactly illustrate 
the activity of the convention, for instead of pursuing their 
enemies over the Prussian frontier, the Russians had, in fact, 
been running away from them ; but that, after all, was not 
the worst; the worst was the fact of their not being disarmed, 
but allowed to retain both arms and prisoners, and actually 
quartered, as Prussian troops might have been, on a Prussian 
village. The Minister only replied by admitting the facts, 
denying, however, that thequartering of the Russians was any 
arbitrary act of the Government, and giving it to be supposed 
that the good people of Inowraclaw vehemently desired the 
company of these unexpected Russian guests. The debate 
then became general. The Government was accused of un- 
constitutional arrests in Prussia without any preliminary 
declaration of a state of siege, and was defended by Baron 
von Vincke, who. has, apparently, become violently re- 
actionary, and, ut all events, like many German liberals, 
vehemently anti-Polish. The debate ended by an adjourn- | 
ment, but the Prussian deputies, though without any confi- 
dence in their Government, and preferring evidently the 
Western Powers to Russia, are also without any sympathy for | 
the Poles, and without much confidence in the support of the 
people. Hence, their words give the impression of angry 
wind. 


News reached us yesterday of a considerable victory of 
Jezioranski’s corps over the Russians in the district of Lublin, 
in the south-east of Congress-Poland. The corps numbers 
from 750 to 800 men, carries arms for 1,200, and is the most 
considerable organized since Langiewicz’s defeat. It had the | 
audacity to travel over a large part of Galicia on its way into 
Lublin, meeting an Austrian patrol, which was, however, too 
weak to make any show of command. It escaped into 
Poland on Sunday, April 26th, and on May 7th encountered 
the Russians at Joseforo. The fight lasted for three hours. | 
The Poles are said to have had 48 killed and 50 wounded; 
the Russians 300 killed, number of wounded unknown; but 
the latter fact .ooks mythical. This victory wiil, however, 
probably restore the revolt to very much the same attitude of 
hope which inspired it before Langiewicz’s defeat. 





An important education debate took place in the House of | 
Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Walter proposed to extend parti- | 
cipation in the public grant to all schools in which attendance, | 
examination, and general efficiency were satisfactory to the | 
Government inspector, the employment of a certificated | 
master consequently ceasing to be a sine qué non. He | 
attacked the whole system of certificates, but Mr. Buxton, 
who seconded the motion, disclaimed any intention to | 


| studied by the enterprising without fear of the results. 


revolutionize the present system, and 


. { their 
proposal would extend urgently needed assistance to a 
large class of schools, without injuring in any way the posi- 
tion of certificated teachers. Mr. Lowe, however, declared 
that the adoption of the resolutions would unquestionably 
involve the downfall of the entire system of certificates and 
Government training, and on a division they were negatived 
by 152 to 117. The numbers of the minority, however, 
certainly bode danger to the threatened “‘ vested interests.” 


argued that 


In the Commons on Thursday night, Mr. Hodgkinson, the 
member for Newark, raised a curious point on the new Club 
Licence. By the Act 14 and 15 Victoria, c. 36, he said, 
houses licensed to sell beer and wine were charged at 
the reduced house duty of 6d. in the pound, while 
clubs now paid the full duty of 9d. in the pound. At 
that rate, the Reform Club is now paying 108/. 15s. house 
duty ; but if the tax were reduced in consequence of the new 
licence to 6d. in the pound, it would gain by this process 36J. 
a year, and only lose 17/. 5s. by its licence duty. In other 
words, it would be a gainer by the operation. 


On Saturday the Royal Academicians held their annual 
dinner in the walls of the Academy, and in consequence of the 
presence of the Prince of Wales it was more than usually 
gorgeous. Sir Charles Eastlake presided, the Bishop of Oxford 
said grace, and all the speeches had the tone of a grand occa 
sion. ‘The Prince of Wales made brief and well-turned allu- 


| sion to his father's virtues and love of art, and spoke of the 
| nation’s celebration of his marriage with a stately gratitude. 
| The Duke of Cambridge was thankful that the army some- 


times presented a good subject for artists, and still more 
thanktul that English battle-pieces are not possible just 


now. Lord Elcho thought that a foreigner would be 
more impressed by the English love of art if he saw that 


dinner than in any other way, which was at least an English 
view of the matter. Sir Charles Eastlake, remarking that art 
is long, proposed that the Board of Works, which presides 


| over the architecture of the metropolis, should not be quite so 


shortlived, but should be independent of the Ministry of the 
day, and then there might be more hope of keeping up some 
unity of design. The Archbishop of Canterbury was— 
naturally enough in these times of anti-sermonic criticism,— 
very grateful to Mr. Millais for painting a child’s wonder and 
awe at her first sermon, but omitted to remark that it was the 
more natural because it was the first. But the speech of the 
evening was Lord Palmerston’s. He congratulated everybody 
with the greatest catholicity, including the army and navy, or 
their representatives, the Dukes of Cambridge and Somerset, 


| in one group with the Royal Academicians, by explaining that 


greatness in war, wealth, and art, when combined, and only 
when combined, made a nation truly great. But the ideal cha- 
racter of the art was what struck and pleased him most. Lord 
Pulmerston is clearly no pre-Raphaelite. On these walls, he 
said, during the severity of our ordinary summer, we might 
realize by glancing at them our dreams of the tropics, and 
there, too, in the occasional tropical heats, we might refresh 
ourselves with Arcticice. And there female beauty might be 
The 
visitor may satisfy his mind whether blue eyes or black, light 


| hair or dark, the gay or sentimental style of beauty, are 


most likely to contribute to the happiness of his future 


lite, without incurring any danger of those embarrass- 


ing questions as to his intentions, or those references 


| to an undesirable paternal authority which in real life too 


scrutiny may bring. Lord Palmerston 


inquisitive a 
sculptors that the great dictum, ars 


congratulated the 


| est celare artem, had for once been dispensed with in bringing 


their works from the Cimmerian cellar in which they had 
been but too effectually concealed to comparative daylight ; 
and then gave place to the representatives of literature and 
science, who had nothing to say of Art half so amusing as the 
veteran politician. 





The English Stock Market remains steady, Consols being still 
supported at 933 934 for Money, and 923 924, less the dividend, 
for the Account. The New Threes and Reduced Annuities are at 
91} 914, Bank Stock at 2544 ; and Exchequer Bills are firm at 2s. 
to 6s. prem. Indian Stock is marked 230 231; the 5 per Cent. 
Loan, 1094 110; and the 5} per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 115}. 
Continued activity and buoyancy prevail in the Foreign Market. 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1862, are 713 714; ditto, Consolidés, 56} 
564. Mexican is at 37 374. Greek, 32} 323; ditto, Coupons, are 
15 15}. Portuguese, 49 49}. Russian, 934.93}. Spanish Passive; 
33] 344; ditto, Certificates, 11 11}. Italian, 71} 71}; and the 
Confederate Loan, } to 1 prem. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
HIS session the slaughter of the innocents is beginning 
early. About the end of July, when everything looks 


dusty and hot, and everybody feels cynical and exhausted, one 


esteems it quite a relief when the Minister jauntily massacres 
his own legislative offspring, and is disposed to regard it as 
rather a clever thing than not. But May is really too early. 
If, indeed, the Cabinet had given birth to such an enormous 
family of useful and important measures, that the disappear- 
ance of one or two of them could be regarded as only an ordi- 
nary occurrence —just as one expects a certain per centage of a 
brood of chickens to die of the croup—it would be more 
tolerable. But Government introduces only two measures 
into the House of the least importance—the Bill for the Amal- 
gamation of the City and Metropolitan Police, and the pro- 
posal to deprive property left to so-called charitable uses of 
the exemption from income-tax which it now enjoys; and 
although both are measures of reform essentially just and 
necessary, we have scarcely time to scrutinize their fair pro- 
portions, before the one is ruthlessly murdered and the other 
disappears. Indeed, the Home Secretary is perfectly shame- 
less. He hands over his progeny to the Standing Orders 
Committee to be quietly put out of sight, just as the bad uncle 
did the ‘‘Babes in the Wood,” and seems to be quite willing 
to leave it to chance to play ‘‘ Cock Robin,” and decently 
conceal the corpse. Mr. Gladstone was, at all events, decorous. 
He, indeed, sacrificed his offspring, but, at least, before the 
perpetration of the offence, he lifted up his voice and wept. 

We do not care to conceal our opinion that a Government 
in circumstances such as these—a Government which affects 
to lead the House of Commons, and clearly does not lead it— 
which has not strength enough to force through Bills which 
strike at local abuses, nor prudence enough to avoid a contest 
with the classes who profit by them—presents, even to its 
own supporters, a sorry sight. No doubt the late Lady 
Macbeth condemned every such admission against interest as 
a foolish thought, but Lady Macbeth was an accomplice, and 
we are certainly not. The complaint against the Cabinet is 


not that it does not pass any measures, but that it introduces | 


what it ought to have foreseen that it could not pass. With 
the history of the Reform Bill fresh in men’s minds—with 
the lamentable figure of Mr. Disraeli angling for support from 
financial reformers on the one hand, and Ultramontanes on the 
other—as a warning before their eyes, neither the public nor 
the Liberal party were disposed to be very impatient of inac- 
tion. Last session they acquiesced in a Ministerial pro- 
gramme which included one Bill only ; this session they have 
approved of a programme without any. The Cabinet cannot, 
therefore, complain that it has been forced into proposing 
something. We say the Cabinet, because nothing can be 
more unfair than the practice of throwing the blame of 
blunders of this kind on the head of the Minister who happens 
to have charge of the Bill inthe House. The Minister of the 
Department is especially responsible for its details, but 
whether it would be expedient to introduce it at all isa 
question for the Cabinet to consider, and if a mistake is 
made on this point, it is one for which the Prime Minister, 
the acknowledged head of the Cabinet, must answer. Now, 
what was it over and over again that defeated the Reform Bill ? 
The opposition of the local interests which it threatened. 
Local interests may, indeed, be overruled by a strong gust of 
popular feeling, as they were overruled in 1832, but without 
it even a strong Government may not unfairly shrink from a 
contest in which reason, justice, and expediency are consi- 
derations equally without weight. Does Lord Palmerston 
imagine that he is at the head of a strong Government, that 
he first throws down the gauntlet to a Corporation which Sir 
Robert Peel, in the height of his power, openly professed 
himself afraid to touch, and then threatens all the trustees and 
supporters of charitable institutions throughout the kingdom 
—in other words, all the upper and middle classes—with a 
diminution of their patronage? The propriety of these mea- 
sures is not now in question. As to the justice of the latter 
we have spoken elsewhere—to the wisdom of the former we 
have on other occasions delivered our testimony—but as a 
mere question of Parliamentary tactics their introduction was 
indefensible. No doubt, in the one case the effect produced 
on the public mind by the miscarriage of the 7th of March, in 
thg other the public apathy, was overestimated ; but that is 

isely our grievance. If such miscalculations are to be 
made, to what purpose has the Premier been a politician for 


Government fur gauging the House of Commons? If even a 

Prime Minister will lay the foundation of a tower without 

counting the cost, and then is unable to finish it, there is no 
| power on earth that can prevent all those that behold it from 
| beginning to laugh. 

Were proof wanting that the strength of the opposition 
to these Bills might have been foreseen, it is ready at hand. 
If anything could add to the humiliation of defvat, it would 
be the character of the argumentation which has been vic- 
torious. To have fallen before a worthy foe would have been 
something. But to die by the voices of Lord Mayor Rose and 
Lord Robert Cecil—to be beaten because Sheriff Lawrence did 
not feel that England’s liberties were safe unless he had 
|600 policemen under his control; because Alderman Sidney 
wants to revive the days when the Corporation escorted 
| queens to Highgate, and has a strong opinion that when he 
and his brethren are decked out in their absurd medieval 
| costume they are things of beauty and a joy for ever! 
Or to go to the great victory obtained over our greatest orator, 
in the debate of Tuesday night, what must have been 
| the feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
heard himself accused of “ smearing the memories of testa- 
| tors,” by imputing to them “ principles which were horrid 
| to their feelings?’ It is probably too much to ask of one 
| who, like Lord Robert Cecil, says so very much more than can 
become any man, to look again on his flippant ani petu- 
lant utterances. We would not for worlds ask him to 
reconsider the matter of any of his speeches; but 
the manner, the outside garb in which he clothes what, 
}as a measure of conciliation, we are willing to call his 
‘thoughts? Is it common decency to defeat a Govern- 
| ment with metaphors of this kind? If principles were ever 
so horrid to a testator’s feelings, how can that help anybody to 
smear his memory with them? We put it to Lord Robert in 
his better and calmer moments, is this the sort of thing to 
| address to what his leader Mr. Disraeli says is still a classical 
jassembly >? But it was Mr. Henley who gave the unkindest 
cut of all. The member for Oxfordshire is often perverse and 
/wrongheaded, but he is generally shrewd, and manages to 
| give his worst crotchets a sort of air of common sense by the 
| way he puts them; but what was his argument on Tuesday 
night? He said that Mr. Gladstone was a free-trader, and 
free-traders increased the wealth of the country, and wealth 
| was Mammon; that he was also a member of a Government 
| which proposed to grant money to schools in return for teach- 
| ing reading, writing, and ciphering, and to leave the religious 
| instruction to the zeal of the school-managers, and that this 
| was the tree of knowledge; and that therefore ‘‘ Mammon, led 
| by the tree of knowledge,” actuated the Finance Minister in pro- 
| posing that charitable institutions should pay the income-tax. 
| This is the argumert. We should scarcely expect to be credited, 
| but there is the Zimes report. This rubbish about riches led 
| by a tree is considered by Mr. Henley as the proper way of 
/concluding the debate, and giving the coup de grdce to the 
Ministerial proposal. 

The fact is that the Government is supported by a majority 
| which is not large, and is far from enthusiastic, and to intro- 
duce any Bill which will not unite the whole majority is 
simple madness ; it is to court an easy defeat, and expose their 
weakness to the popular derision. If the measure were one 
|on which they could with propriety resign, they might carry 
it, for the Tories are in no hurry; in office the Opposition 
would be weaker than the Liberals, and, as it well knows, 
| where Lord Palmerston only blunders Mr. Disraeli would 
have to intrigue. Meanwhile, for the Ministry to let them- 
selves be defeated on minor measures—which can always 
be effected when private interests divide the majority— 
|lowers their prestige, and tells slowly on public opinion. 
What keeps them in office and the Tories out is their foreign 
| policy, and they had better rest on it until Providence sends 
| the House of Commons what, since Sir Robert Peel, it has 


| never had—a competent leader. 














| 








THE UNTAXED CHARITIES DEBATE. 
HIS is the day of ascendancy for all Vested Interests, no 
matter how bad their case, how poor their logic, how 
feeble their rhetoric. It is sometimes said that the true time 
for reforms is the quiet time, when they can be dispassion- 
ately considered and need not overrun their aim. The answer 
| to that unfortunately is, that no reform can be carried at such 
times at all. Those who are interested in abuses are so 
| many and so powerful that it is a sheer impossibility to stir 
hand or foot towards reforming them, except with a force of 








half a century—to what purpose has he Secretaries to the | public opinion at your back which you may guide a little but 
Treasury and whippers-in, and all the paraphernalia of | cannot very well restrain or check. The social demonstration 
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by which it was sought to overawe Mr. Gladstone on Monday | would then have paid both a legacy or succession duty at 
last into withdrawing his scheme for removing the exemption every lapse, as well as income-tax? On what shadow of 
of Public Charities from income-tax, represented the array of pretence can the uncertain professional income, on the savings 
Ps cedaiel dudeakdd, ve tnaeiael aguk, 4 abated a ate & cae ee 
2 , ore l end, xtra-taxed in order to enable another man’s 
of po there, remonstrating with a on arbitrary charitable fancies to bear a larger posthumous fruit 
may be said to have applied almost a royal pressure to the than they otherwise would? Yet this is now literally the case. 
Eee ee eee Ratees te Waal bel 490 a poet ant singe Sein eek eee oe 
8, J ac e pre 2 | 200/. a year and a large fumily, pays many an extra poun 
Church ; Lord Shaftesbury on the part of Exeter Hall; and of income-tax in order that a me who either had no family, 
there, too, were a whole host of members of Parliament to re-|or did not choose to provide for it, may keep up a lar 
present other special interests and English society. No wonder | circle of dependents after his death then a ome “seca 
that Mr. Gladstone could yi Fees get a head into his pet could have afforded during his own lifetime aud under the 
room and was received a ly . be E seeps bageeee ae | eye of his own superintendence. It is not to relieve the in- 
receiving it. The Chancellor = the _ po ar as morally | dependent and struggling poor from taxation, but to increase 
-_ physically — _ 7 sy A Laser — = ge | the aerce gs the dependent —_ that this extra income-tax 
nances of the country, a iis pl: a mélée of | is extorted from so many struggling men. Nothing can be 
vested interests which were so little able even to take a glimpse | clearer than that if the founder’s conditions, injunctions, 
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knowledge that different charities stand on different grounds, | that financially the charitable revenue thus poured out, 
and have different measures of claim to special State favour. | though in driblets under 100/. a year is, for all financial pur- 
But though the dead force of social prestige and prejudice poses, the expended revenue of the donor and his representa- 
— in ov — — . — 8 ag and tives, not of the grantees,—the power to resume and re-grant 
: — <A re with _ it, } 1ere — yw - b. e = a —— om —_ ag aa with property 
eas saginable semblance of argument against him. Sir | rights in the beneficiary, being usually insisted on. But if it 
Stafford Northcote, labouring under an evidently ; painful | were otherwise, then, instead of being liable to income-tax, it 
sense of the cogency of Mr. Gladstone’s argument, tried, | would become liable to a legacy or succession duty still more 
pein’ yy ae A - . re and xa none the State. It is impossible to escape one of the 
e oving that a anomalies might} two liabilities. 
affront By fe Ae A gee ee Page P| ley Bg pee a mg cp ok alm 
— : g ably b ablished | present form is still stronger. That many of the hospitals 
with regard to every reform that ever presented itself to public and other institutions may deserve State favour as a most bene- 
ie oe Lord Robert Cecil, with that unbecoming flippancy | ficial application of the Poor or Education Laws, we do not 
which he mistakes for wit, simply made a personal attack| deny. But then that State favour should be explicit, grounded 
upon Mr. Gladstone, which attained its climax of angry) on proved merits, and conditional on responsible inspection. 
ya mag when he attributed to the least materialistic Institutions however good, are not cherished by the State with- 
= er mee the statesmen of the day a “ hard and material out submitting to State criticism and, when need be, control. 
sect gel woe ll — was Bo pe tin zo _ grants oe aid involve -y reciprocal concession,—then 
ont, . Disrae oubt saw, when he felt compelle 1is immunity from a tax which is a grant from all th h 
to rest it on the extraordinary arithmetical statement that an | taxpayers lewdiven it too. And if this capone pec 
os a a sen ag sc - rpg Lapa - once a chow — =. — claims on the public 
y of er class ;—that is, if ten pounds | purse wou isappear Mr. Gladstone showed pretty clearly 
spostg nea maagapecnsn. Pg A = a of A} the other night. The influence of public opinion and Govern- 
sed - > ~s —' a - - : a a inspection would practically either put an end to the 
this we may be sure there is little that is ees a >. ; bli ° pr cent pe ee Na se ol 
} 4 > th ‘ling to say.| public in nine out of every ten cases. Nothing can be poli- 
_ the case is so plain on every ground, financial, political, tically more intolerable than to grant public money without 
- moral, that it docs not scem easy even for Mr. Giadstone’s | giving any check over its application. 
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recipients. Now,they are either one or the other. And which | thing, to discourage the petrifaction, not to say tl 
y are eith , B to dis e petrifaction, y the putre- 
of song two ay | really ee ty. in fact, plain enough— for those | faction, of large properties in the form of trusts saddled with 
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as Lovejoy’s and Jarvis’s, so well exposed by the Chancellor 


posthumous beneficence. 


It has, however, been said that Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms | 


warrant a great deal more than his conclusion, viz., that 
they ought to be taxed. Of course they do. But itis not 
very likely that, in the present temper of the times, 
more will be sanctioned by an assembly which refuses 
even to sanction this simple postulate—that posthumous 
beneficence should be laid under at least as many, if not more, 
contributions to the State as living beneficence. 
no more hypocritical taunt than the cry “If this be true, 
why do you not go farther? 
have made up their minds never to let us get so fur. Mr. 


Gladstone may well answer that he must wait to sweep away | 


the abuse till he can see some sign of a resolution at least to 
acknowledge and to limit it. 


RUSSIA versus COSMOPOLITAN REVOLUTION. 
HE Russian tactics are by no means either contemptible 
or obscure. Prince Gortschakoff has replied diploma- 
tically, and General Berg appears to have replied practically, 
to the demands of the Western Powers in much the same 
sense, viz., “Help us to crush that ‘Cosmopolitan Revolu- 
tion’ which is ‘the curse of our age,’ and which rather 
avails itself of the restlessness of the Poles than originates 





in Poland, and we will then think of meeting your views; | 
but without your help to throttle the spirit of revolution in | 
the other European States we shall never quiet this Polish | 


nation, spoilt and pampered with only too much freedom.” 
That is virtually Prince Gortschakoff’s very complacent reply, 
—conveyed somewhat rougkly to England because, as he had 
observed to Lord Napier in the interview of the 9th of March, 
‘the Polish insurrection wasthe result of a democratic and anti- 
social conspiracy deeply laid and widely organized in foreign 


capitals, from which he could not except London,” —conveyed in | 


more complimentary language to France, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause Prince Gortschakoff thinks France more likely to be active 


in the matter, still more because he does believe the Emperor | 


of the French unfriendly to, and even afraid of, the “ Cosmo- 
politan Revolution,” while he knows that England has nothing 


to fear and much to hope from organic changes in the | 
despotic European States. But the drift of his reply to both | 


France and England is identical, and bordering on effrontery. 
He is painfully aware of the unfortunate results of the Polish 
disturbances to the peace of Europe, but he is still raore pain- 
fully aware of the disastrous results of European opinion 
to the peace of Poland. He is only surprised that the 
Emperor, his august master, has resisted the shock of 
that ‘ Cosmopolitan Revolution which is the curse of our 
age” so long and effectually in Poland. 
French Revolutionaries of 1830 who fired the great Polish 
insurrection of that year. In 1848 Poland was so well 


cared for and looked after, as the Russian Vice-Chancellor | 


rehearses with melancholy retrospective pride, that ‘ while 


almost the whole of Europe was convulsed by the Revolution, | 


the Kingdom of Poland was able to preserve its tranquillity,” 
—and if it has not been so in 1863, it is, as the Russian Vice- 


Chancellor explained carefully to Lord Napier, ‘in conse- | 
quence of the countenance given to their absurd expecta-_ 


tions by foreign Governments.” ‘ The Governments,”’ Prince 
Gortschakoff mournfully added, ‘‘ which afforded such coun- 
tenance would hereafter regret the result of a policy which 


could only enlarge the circle of suffering and misfortune.” | 
With these views Russia has kindly undertaken to teach | 
France and England how they may best aid the cause of, 


durable tranquillity and temperate freedom in Poland, and 
thinks they will do so best ‘“ by labouring to appease the moral 


and material disorder which it is sought to propagate in Europe, | 


and thus to exhaust the main source of the agitations at which 
their foresight is alarmed.” hat is the final conclusion of 
Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to Lord Russell, and rather more 
courteously expressed, of his reply also to M. Dronyn de 
Lhuys. I? we really want to assist Poland, the best thing we 
can do is, we suppose he means, to pass a conspiracy law, 
suspend the Habeas Corpus, apprehend all the suspicious 
foreigners in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, and, if it 
could only be made consistent with our morbid English ideas, 


to take M. de Bismark for our model, and send back to Rus- | 


sian executioners all the political suspects we could lay hands 
upon. If France and England would only embark heartily on 
this course of kidnapping the Revolution, instead of paralyzing 
all the praiseworthy efforts of Russia and Marquis Wielopolski 
in that direction, how soon might not Poland again be in that 


There is | 


” in the mouths of men who/| 


It was the | 


| that convulsed almost all the rest of Europe, found her! But 


of the Exchequer, are the natural and necessary fruits of | to complain of the fermentation and yet supply the yeast,— 


| why, that is scarcely decent, and certainly not practical. 
Such is the true point of the Russian reply on paper,— 
and the reply in deeds is still more distinct. England asks 
for the re-establishment of the constitution proclaimed by 
| Alexander for the Duchy of Warsaw in 1815. The Russian 
Government, while not declining at some distant future period 
to think of and discuss such a point, for the present simply 
puts an end to the civil Government of Poland through 
Polish officials altogether, and empowers General Berg to 
| instal two Russian military rulers in every county, making 
}a tetul of sixty-eight in the Duchy, “‘superseding to all 


|intents and purposes the civil administration of the law.” 
This is meant as a home-thrust against Revolution in the 
| Duchy of Warsaw. Remove the Poles en masse, extirpate 
all the local feeling, in order to strike at this foreign re- 
volutionary propagandism. The Polish mayors and magis- 
trates and deputy-lieutenants are swept away at one stroke, 
and the country put under arbitrary Russian seldiers. The 
Polish Secret Committee reply on the theory of similia 
| stmelibus curantur, by ordering all Polish civilians in all stations 
however subordinate—to the number of many thousands—to 
quit work entirely, and leave the Russians to carry out their 
plans in a foreign land, and in the midst of a foreign tongue, 
without any mediating agencies. While Lord Russell is 
corresponding with Lord Napier about satisfied national 
aspirations, amnesties, and restored constitutions, Russia is 
hard at work eradicating the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” Revolution in 
Poland by the very unique process of making Poles feel that 
if they are citizens at all, they are citizens of the world, not 
lof Poland. It is not earnest Polish feeling at all that Prince 
Gortschakoff says he fears, the peasantry are devoted, and the 
great nobility strongly favourable, he thinks, to Russia. But, 
then, to cauterize this cancer of foreign origin, what can be so 
effective as to excoriate the native Administration? When 
| the Polish civilians are entirely out of work, they will go 
and reside in London and Paris, and convert the dangerous 
Cosmopolitan Revolution to more Russian views of men and 
ithings. Poland not being in any sense the centre of the 
disaffection, our ‘‘ anti-sovial and democratic” Reds will, of 
|course, be easily convinced, by personal intercourse with 
Poles, that they are wasting their energies on an ungrateful 
‘country, which is at bottom deeply attached to Russian rule. 
The replies of Russia, and the practical course she is so 
eagerly taking in consequence of French and English counsel, 
will, however, teach our statesmen one thing,—that, alike for 
all parties concerned, the re-establishment of Congress- Poland 
and Alexander's Constitution is not a point worth aiming at. 
Russia resists it with all her force, because she knows it 
would be a permanent focus of Cosmopolitan Revolution, 
instead of a bulwark against it. She appeals to the treaty of 
1815, not to justify Polish constitutionalism, but to disprove 
the right of Polish nationality. By those treaties Europe for- 
| mally sanctioned, or rather insisted on prolonging the dismem- 
berment of Poland, while trying to make a lame compromise 
with her. While we appeal to them on behalf of that com- 
|promise, Russia looks to them as giving her an absolute 
security against the revival of the national idea. She does not 
seriously object to our pleas for representative institutions, 
so long as they do not obstruct the deliberate policy of the 
Russification of Poland. The Czar with his liberal ideas 
would promise any amount of local self-government to- 
morrow, if he could but bar out absolutely the dream of a 
separate national life. It was not the liberty of the subject 
and the press, per se, which offended Russia, in the working 
of Alexander’s Constitution, it was the wse made of these 
powerful instruments to revive the national hope of 
independence for the Polish nation. The Polish Diet and 
Polish army were found iu fact inconsistent with any effectual 
fusion of the two races. Alexander himself, probably, did 
not wish for this fusion, and would have been quite content 
to wear the crown of Poland with the diadem of Russia. But 
| this was so utterly opposed to all the hopes and wishes of the 
Russian bureaucracy, that Alexander was personally overborne, 
| and the tradition has since been unbroken that anything may 
be yiclded to Poland short of encouraging a separate national 
development. Prince Gortschakoff explains again and again 
to Lord Napier how anxious the Czar is to give freedom to 
Poland in any shape that will not tend to cherish the dream 
of a distinct self-government,—but as for a separate budget, 
army, and parliament, such as Alexander professed to grant, 
why, they would mean a guarantee of national in- 
dependence, and this nothing shall induce her to give 


| 


} 








enviable state of tranquillity in which the Revolution of 1848, | willingly. It is the Hungarian question over again, 
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complicated with the difficulty that in Russian Poland | 
there is a risk of losing a partly amalgamated strip | 
of empire along with that which is wholly hostile to the | 
Muscovite rule. It is not the wish for self-government 
but the yearning for national self-subsistence which Prince 
Gortschakoff so oddly ascribes to a Cosmopolitan Revolu- 
tion, and calmly requests France and England to help him 
in strangling. If we could wring from him the restora- 
tion of Alexander's national idea for Congress-Poland, we 
could wring from him quite as easily, if not more easily, the 
reconstitution of both Russian and Congress-Poland into a: 
single independent State, under the hereditary Crown of 
Russia, and inseparable from it. This measure, though in 
the end it would scarcely prove feasible, would probably 
satisfy the Cosmopolitan Revolution, while the other would 
only irritate it into pernicious activity. It is clear that 
Russia will oppose the one as long and angrily as the other, 
because she knows, indeed, that the one is but a preliminary 
step to the other, ensuring further agitation and imposing 
an absolute necessity of further concession. It would be more 
dignified and more statesmanlike to take the two steps in one, 
than to take the one which is a mere licence to Poland to 
extort the other. Indeed, the great crime of the recent conscrip- 
tion in open violation of the lawsof 1859 was simply and purely 
a speculative attempt at denationalizing Poland—far less a 
conspiracy against freedom than a conspiracy against nation- 
ality. It was only the promise of Alexander to extend the 
Duchy of Warsaw to Russian Poland, and the reservation of 
power in the treaty of Vienna to this effect, which kept the 
Poles quiet from 1815 to 1830. When that hope expired, and 
it became evident that the mention of a restored Poland was 
far more obnoxious to the Russian Government than any pres- 
sure for increased representative rights,—when it became 
certain that the Czar would rather have seen every Polish | 
province really self-governed if absorbed in the Russian 
empire, than even despotically ruled by himself if bound 
together in one national destiny—the Poles broke out into re- 
volution. And the present revolution is really due to this same 
yearning,—expressed by Zamoyski on behalf of his countrymen 
in 1862 in most temperate words which were punished as | 
treasonable, far more than to any democratic impulse. 

When Russia reviles the Cosmopolitan Revolution of 1860- 
62, and points with triumph to thetranquillity of Poland in 1848, | 
she knows what she means. The present movement is almost 
wholly one of nations asking for their natural unity,—the 
last was in great measure one of democrats dreaming 
of Chartists’ governments, and, therefore, the present move- | 
ment is far more dangerous to Russia than the last. But when 
she exhorts us to aid her in putting down this tendency by a | 
spontaneous Anti- Nationalist alliance, she becomes herself the 
true apostle of Cosmopolitan Propagandism—the Propagandism 
which invites all men to crush the ties of national brotherhood 
so far as they tend to disturb the artificial order of obsolete | 
treaties and an unholy alliance. In this appeal England, at 
least, will not aid, and France is likely to resist her,—for the 
Emperor of the French, though he has evidently lost all faith | 
in liberty, still appears to believe in the solidarité of peoples, 
the resurrection of nationalities, and his own mission to the 
map of Europe. | 





THE UNIVERSITY JEALOUSY OF NONCONFORMISTS. | 
HE semi-theological deliberations of Parliament are not | 
very noble spectacles. The House half-closes the doors | 

of its lips on such occasions, and steals sidelong glances out of 
the corners of its eyes at the constituencies, scrupulously | 


adapting its words so as to pass muster with the popular bigo- 


tries, and yet avoid pledging the individual faith of the intel- 
lectual members. Lord Robert Cecil’s speech on Tuesday night 
on Mr. Bouverie’s motion for dispensing with a Church-test for | 
College Fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge was a model of | 
this Parliamentary orthodoxy. Lord Robert Cecil has studied | 
anxiously the prejudices of the English paterfamilias, which | 
he does his best to flatter, though he just throws over his | 
language a shade of expression which means that he will not 

in the depths of his own enlightened mind stand committed | 
to sharing them. In answer to Mr. Grant Duff, who) 
had stated the simple fact, that so far as mere learning and 

research are concerned, the German practice of admitting all | 
shades of conviction and faith into free competition m the | 
University chairs produces far more distinguished schools of 
Divinity than the English, Lord Robert Cecil began by a sort 
of sneering thanksgiving that the English Universities did not 
profess to set before them the German standard. There we 
might agree with him, not because we think the German 
Universities too comprehensive as schools for mature thoaght, | 


but because we do think German students are generally bewil- 
dered, and English students would be more often so, by the 
energetic competition of the divers able schools of thought 
which solicit lads of no matured intellectual power for their 


|adhesion. But that is not Lord Robert Cecil’s drift. He 


speaks with his usual tone of supercilious levity of the German 
Universities, as if they were in every respect contemptible to 
Englishmen, and then, carefully avoiding a profession of any- 
thing like conviction, he turns away to put the question of 
adopting a Germanizing system in England in a more telling 
and Parliamentary manner. “ Now, he would not put the 
matter on high religious grounds, but would ask 
whether that would pay.” And he then represents very 
forcibly to honourable members that if they open any avenue 
by which a heretical teacher could distinguish himself in 
either University, ‘‘ the fathers of families would as soon cut 
off their right hands as send their children-to the Universi- 
ties. . . . . . They were now asked to do that which would 
not only change the character of the Universities, but destroy 
their influence and position altogether.” This is quite a 
model of the worst type of Parliamentary dealing with a theo- 
logical question ;—beginning with gratifying English preju- 
dices by contemptuous allusion to the immeasurable inferiority 
of what is not English, then presenting the reform asked for as 
certain to result in something especially abhorrent to English 
popular feeling, and, finally, getting rid of the question whether 
Universities ought to stand above or below the average level of 
popular bigotry by an appeal to the power of the purse, and 
an intimation that if they do not conform to the popular 
demand they will lose their customers. It is impossible to 
imagine a lower or more demoralizing tone for the delibera- 


‘tive wisdom of the educated classes to adopt than this. It is 


equivalent to saying, ‘‘ We need scarcely discuss whether or 
not a given measure will render our national Universities 
better teachers of the nation, for as we know that the nation 
pays for being taught what it is most comfortable to learn, 
we need only ask the much simpler question, what amount 
of bigotry will pay best ?” 

This very noble line of argument is all the more notable on 
thequestion raised by Mr. Bouverie, because it was quite aforced 
march in defence of the party of bigotry. If Mr. Bouverie’s 
proposal pass the House of Commons in its later stages as it 
did on Tuesday night on its first introduction, we venture to 
say the country would never know anything about the matter, 


| while the Colleges at both Universities, instead of resisting, 


would, as Lord Stanley showed, feel that their own powers 
were enlarged, and that it remained with them whether to use 
or ignore the power Parliament had given them. ‘The case is 
a very simple one. The Fellowships of all the Colleges, 
both at Cambridge and Oxford, are given for academical 
distinctions, but no man can at present earn one by acade- 
mical distinction alone. He must be elected by the existing 
Fellows to the vacant Fellowship, and after his election he 
must comply with the Act of Uniformity, by declaring that 
he will conform to the liturgy of our Church. This isno very 
stringent test, for any man who was by preference a worshipper 
in the Church could honestly make this declaration, and the 
test serves, therefore, simply to exclude from Fellow- 


|ships men who wish not to worship in the Church of 


England. Mr. Bouverie proposes, as_ regards Fellow- 
ships,—but not as regards Heads of Houses,—to do 
away with this clause of the Act of Uniformity, and 
leave the Fellows of any College free to elect a dissenter, if 
they please, and if it be consistent with their own College 


| statutes; and if not, not. As the Fellows, we believe, usually 


take an oath to elect those who appear to them most likely 
to serve the interests of the College, and as the College can 
always impose for itself any restrictions of this kind that it 
chooses with regard to its own Fellowships, the effect of Mr. 
Bouverie’s motion, if eventually carried, would simply be to 
remove all legislative restrictions on the Colleges, and permit 
them to discourage or tolerate dissent as might seem to 
them best. And this is the revolutionary measure which 
Lord Robert Cecil wishes Parliament to believe will alienate 
the parents of England and sow the seeds of Judaic, Uni- 
tarian, and other heresies, in that fruitful ecclesiastical soil. 
For, the resident Fellows, he says, determine the teaching and 
direct the studies of the Colleges, and if once heresy be formally 
admitted into the teaching of the Colleges, the parental 
mind will take fright. 

Now, almost impossible as it is—the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge being what they are,—that any predominant in- 
fluence will ever be gained in the academical administration of 
any of them by Nonconformists, let us consider whether or 
not such a result would be undesirable. Lord Stanley had the 
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courage to anticipate that in some of the smaller and least 
distinguished Cambridge Colleges, dissenters of great mathe- 
matical distinction might, if this measure pass, be sometimes 
elected for the honour of the College, and in order to 
improve its tutorial staff. Suppose even that, in this 
way, the majority of the Fellows of any College be- 
came Nonconformist, and the College itself, therefore, 
an object of aversion or dread to Lord Robert Cecil’s typical 
parents, and, consequently, also a social magnet to dissenters 
of like mind. Where would be the evil? Indeed, how great 
might be the good! The Colleges themselves are so dis- 
tinctly separate, in society, administration, and temper, 
that none of the evils would accrue among the students in 
which the competing Professorships of the German Univer- 
sities result. Young men would not be distracted by the 
rival wares of opposite philosophies and opposite faiths pressed 
upon them long before they are of an age to choose. Their 
College once selected fur them, the moral and intellectual 
influences to which they aro to be subjected are determinate, 
and the only grievance could be that “ even a dissenter’”’ might 
find a fit place for himself in some quiet nook of these great 
avademical federations. For our part, we do not doubt that 
the Church would benefit greatly-by this direct association, 
within the academical limits, with other aspects of Christian 
faith. Muchas we deprecate the premature distraction of mind 
which the impossible duty of choosing between utterly dif- 
ferent philosophies and religions imposes on the German 
student, we are well assured that the professors themselves, 
when they are above the meanness of baiting their lectures 
with clap-trap to catch immature minds, benefit greatly by 
this close association with men of different shades of convic- 
tion. Now at Cambridge and Oxford the evil we have refer- 
red to could not exist. There, the different College Lecturers 
cannot compete with each other for audiences to the lectures ; 
and, so fur as they influenced each other at all, it would only be 
by the legitimate rivalry of good discipline, high learning, 
thorough teaching, and the intercollegiate social intercourse 
of the different tutors. 

And this sort of stimulus both Universities greatly 
need. There is a close atmosphere of academical Church- 
iness, rather than genuine Church principle, in both 
Universities, which arrests religious doubt more by stupe- 
fying the intellectual vitality than by strengthening it. 
At present, Oxford and Cambridge influences act upon a 
man in search of a true theology, much as the fumes of 
tobacco act upon bees which are to be robbed of their 
honey. He is deadened and narcotized; if he had any con- 
victions before, they may perhaps remain under that influ- 
ence, but the process of forming them stops there, and does 
not begin again till he leaves the narcotic circle. It is just 
the opposite condition to that of a German University. There 
a man learns to think of the Orthodox shop, and the Heterodox 
shop ;—the Hengstengberg view of the Bible as a thing to be 
bought for so many thalers, the Twesten or Neander view for so 
many—and so all conviction seems a matter of personal taste 
and wise choice of means. This is at first unhealthily stimulat- 
ing, but probably lands the student eventually in much the same 
apathy in which the droning divinity lectures of Oxford and 
Cambridge would land him. If there be a way to avoid a theolo- 
gical Fair or Market, such as German Universities present, and 

et also to exchange the close, drowsy hum of the English Article 
ecture for something more personal and living, it would be, 


we believe, an association of Colleges in each University, re- 


presenting confessedly different shades of the Christian faith. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Bouverie’s motion would have 
any tendency to lead to this result, except, perhaps, in some 
very remote future; but if we could suppose so, as Lord 
Robert Cecil wishes us to believe, we should hope from it a 
much more truly national impulse to both Universities, than 
from any measure of mere toleration. 


MR. WALTER’S MOTION. 

O% Tuesday evening, Mr. Walter moved in the House of 

Commons a resolution to the effect that it is inexpedient 
and unjust to require the employment of certificated teachers, 
or pupil-teachers, as an indispensable condition of participa- 
tion in the grants made by Government to elementary schools. 
This resolution was vigorously opposed by the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council, and was negatived by a small 
majority. Has the cause of national education gained or 
lost by this result? It is by no means certain, but, on the 
whole, in the interests of education, we are disposed to regret 
the failure of Mr. Walter’s attempt. It is obvious that no 
arguments based on the claims of certificated teachers, or on 
the possible increase of expenditure involved in the adoption 





of the resolution, are of any account. Trained and certificated 
teachers have no right to a monopoly, and can, therefore, suffer 
no wrong by being deprived of it. A large proportion of them 
enjoy the privilege of a perfectly gratuitous training, and may 
| well be content with this start in life, and with the advantage 
which—if the training be worth anything —it gives them over 
all competitors. 

The only conclusive arguments, therefore, against Mr. 
Walter’s motion must be those which oppose it on the ground 
that to dispense with the evidence of ability on the part of 
the teacher which the certificate furnishes, is to give up all 
security that the school shall be efficient for its purpose, to 
lavish public money indiscriminately on good schools and bad, 
and, finally, to offer a retaining fee to incompetence and ignor- 
ance. And on this ground Mr. Lowe did oppose it. Now, his 
view of the case would be unanswerable if the possession of 
such a certificate as the Committee of Council issue were really 
| a sufficient test, and, moreover, the only available test of 
| the teacher's qualifications; and if the money were given 
| unconditionally on the presentation of certain returns from 
| the managers. But this is by no means the true state of the case. 
It is provided that under any circumstances, whether the 
| teacher be certificated or not, the school must be inspected 
before the grant can be obtained. And what does this 
inspection involve? In the first place, it provides for a 
careful survey of the general order and arrangement of the- 
| School, of the state of the discipline, the deportment of the 
scholars, and the sufficiency of the apparatus. Next, it 
implies that the teacher shall be required to give a lesson, 
to drill a class, to perform under the eye of his experienced 
critic most of those scholastic evolutions which are the test 
of professional ability. The inspector can, at any point im 
this part of his scrutiny, bring the affair to an end, and 
report absolutely that the school is undeserving of any grant 
at all. But suppose this part of the ordeal safely past, there 
remains the great business of individual examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, on the ascertained results. 
of which examination the chief part of the grant will 
depend. Surely, with so many conditions to fulfil, with so 
many barriers to surmount, there ought not to be much 
danger of a school getting any money that it had not fairly 
earned. If inspectors understand their business as well as 
they are believed to do, their endorsement of the character 
and quality of a teacher’s work must be about as good an 
evidence of his competence as success in a written exami- 
nation, which ascertains, indeed, with some approximation to 
accuracy, the amount of a man’s own knowledge, but can 
discover nothing as to his ability to communicate that know- 
ledge to others. 

Besides, Mr. Lowe himself, by some of his arguments and 
appeals, materially weakens the force of this main argument 
about the value of the certificate as atest. He tells us that 
there is no hardship in requiring teachers to pass the examin- 
ation, because the subjects are of the simplest and most ele- 
mentary kind, and the ordeal, therefore, neither formidable nor 
difficult. But if so, of what—on his own showing—is the 
certificate a test? Itis, of course, no test at all of moral 
qualities—of sobriety, truthfulness, kindliness of nature, sym- 
pathy for children, and the like. It is scarcely a test of 
aptitude for the work of a teacher, except so far as it bears. 
witness to some clearness of apprehension—a necessary step,. 
no doubt, to clearness of expression. It is, however, a test of 
ability to read, write, and cipher. It is a test of the posses- 
sion of asmall amount of geographicaland historical knowledge. 
But surely if the inspector finds thatthe children in any particu- 
lar school are able to read, write, and cipher, that alone is suffi- 
cient proof that their teacher is possessed of these accomplish- 
ments. Here is the dilemma; if you pitch the standard for 
a certificate of literary acquirement high, you exclude very 
useful teachers, and generate a grievance ; if you pitch it low, 
it will do nothing for you as a protection against incompe- 
tency, that a well-conducted inspection and examination 
under the Revised Code will not do equally well. 

But there is another point of view in which the question 
should be looked at. As things are now, trained and certifi- 
cated teachers are likely to have a monopoly of Government 
grants. The tendency for some years past has been virtually 
to discourage all entrance into the office and work of an 
elementary teacher, except through the strait gate of the 
‘Training School and the narrow way of the Certificate Exami- 
nation. Hence schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are very 
many of them much of one type. They have served an 
apprenticeship as pupil-teachers, they have obtained Queen’s 
Scholarships, they have passed through training schools, and 
they have in due time obtained situations. All this, 
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after the first step taken, they have done very much as a 
matter of course. They have not, as a rule, adopted the call- 
ing from any liking for it, or from any aptitude shown by 
them for its conditions, but simply because, having been set 
apart at a very early age, they found themselves, when they 
arrived at years of discretion, with no other alternative in 
life before them. ' pe 8 

Hence, in spite of their respectability and their merits, in 
spite of the undoubted professional excellence of a minority 
among them, they are not producing, nor are they likely to 
produce, any very great effect on national life or manners. 
Useful as pupil-teachers may be in the practical working of 
schools, the life of the pupil-teacher is one which sadly cramps 
and narrows the individual himself, gives him a stiff, priggish, 
consequental bearing, and puts him, somehow, in a class by 
himself. Valuable again, as the Training Schools have proved, 
they are not unmixed blessings. Their atmosphere is not 
altogether healthy. The herding together of adults within 
limits, and under a discipline more proper for schoolboys, 
added to sedentary habits and a considerable amount of intel- 
lectual stimulus, necessarily tends to generate a certain 
pruriency of mind to the existence of which Training School 
authorities can, we have no doubt, testify. 

Now, it is surely not desirable that al/ our elementary 
teachers should be of this type. It is not to be wished that 
every avenue to the office of teacher should be stopped save 
that which at present the Committee of Council keep open. 
There is a most valuable class of men—not, perhaps, very 
numerous, but sufficiently so to make it worth while to 
encourage them—who, having won for themselves without 
Government aid some little mental culture, having large 
hearts and an honest zeal, and feeling within them the 
impulse to become teachers of the children of the 
poor, would gladly avail themselves of such an opening 
as Mr. Walter is seeking to provide, and would approve 
themselves ‘‘workmen that need not to be ashamed,” 
though from want of early initiation and from maturity of 
years they would shrink from a formal examination, and 
would, perhaps, if examined, acquit themselves as indifferently 
as three-fourths of the middle-aged clergy of the Established 
Church would assuredly do under similar circumstances. 

We should, therefore, have been disposed to advocate the 
adoption of Mr. Walter's proposal, chiefly on the ground that 
it would have increased the sources from which a supply of 
teachers may be obtained, that it would have encouraged 
many very useful persons to adopt or continue in the calling, 
that it would have given us a little choice, and would have varied 
ithe type of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, saving us from 
the necessity of ultimately having our national schools taught 
by a caste of teachers, every individual of which has from 
tender years been set apart from all profuner uses, trained 
under the same rigid and uniform system, and never allowed 
to look at life with other eyes than those of the pedagogue, or 
to regard the great world in any other light than as a per- 
petually revolving school. 

Moreover, the education of the country would have gained 
much by the admission of an inspector into many schools that 
are now closed against him. Light would in this way have 
been let into many dark nooks and corners. Many a teacher 
would have been stirred up to more zealous effort, and many 
a school manager would have had his eyes opened to the dif- 
ference between real and sham education. A very large pro- 
portion of the good which the Committee of Council system 
has effected has been due to inspection; and in spite of what 
Mr. Lowe says about the danger of sending inspectors all 
over the country on fools’ errands at a cost of 10/. per errand, 
we cannot but think that it would be really worth all the 
money to subject to the keen scrutiny and vigorous manipu- 
Yation of such gentlemen as Mr. Norris and Mr. Watkins 
some of those obscure and hitherto unexplored rural schools 
where apathy, incompetence, and prejudice have so long 
swayed the ferule of an undisturbed supremacy. 

On the whole, we cannot but think that the adoption of 
Mr. Walter’s resolutions would have been a benefit to the 
cause of national education, and, while extending help to the 
class of schools at present most helpless, would, in the end, 
have proved advantageous to pupil-teachers, training schools, 
and certificated teachers themselves. 


RAILWAYS versus SETTLEMENTS. 
F the world were to be divided into Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, not according to their party predilections, but on 
a ger principles—if all men were to be esteemed 
iberals who hope more than they dread from the progress of 
mankind, and 





Conservatives who are so satisfied with the 


| present that change always seems likely rather to diminish 
| than increase their prosperity—there is no subject on which 
the former class might more reasonably adopt a tone of 
triumph than the altered attitude of owners of land with 
respect to railways. From fierce enemies to venal opponents, 
lukewarm supporters, and even anxious partizans, the tran- 
| sition has been as certain as gradual; and now that the general 
public can no longer be induced to make agricultural feeding- 
lines for their benefit, and that of lawyers and engineers, 
| they are actually desirous of charging their estates with the 
cost of constructing them. From the state of mind which 
‘regarded a railway as a nuisance to be compelled, if 
possible, to avoid the neighbourhood, to that which 
vesteems it as an ordinary agricultural improvement, like 
| drains and farm buildings, the change is great indeed. Yet 
‘the time has come when the House of Lords, the natural 
protector of remaindermen, has seriously to consider the pro- 
priety of this opinion. The promoters of the Central 
Northumberland Railway have introduced clauses into their 
bill to enable the owners of the neighbouring settled estates 
to charge the inheritance of their property with the value of 
the shares which they may take, and a committee has been 
appointed to inquire under what conditions and limitations 
such powers ought to be granted, if given at all. Their 
report is decidedly favourable to the principle which the bill 
introduces, and at the same time is an instructive instance of 
the caution with which the Legislature of this country rightly 
trammels the exercise of every power over the interests of 
others the utility of which has not been proved by actual 
experience. 

That easy access to a railway station greatly increases the 
value of land may be regarded as matter of notoriety. The 
first practical question which attracted the attention of the 
Committee was, how far it was capable of being estimated 
beforehand. On the one hand, the land valuers were of 
opinion that there was no difficulty at all about the matter. 
They were, perhaps, not unnaturally, quite ready to undertake 
any amount of business of that kind, and likened it to the 
case of the outfall for the drainage of a large district, the cost 


\of which is charged to the owners whose drainage it carries 


off. The analogy, however, is not very perfect. The rule 
for estimating the value of the outfall to each owner is simple 
and uniform. Its cost is simply an addition to the cost of 
the work done on his own land, and must be borne in propor- 
tion to the number of acres which it drains. But the value of 
a railway is in great measure speculative. It depends almost 
entirely on the facility of access to the station, and 
even the advantage to the farmer, in cheap carriage to 
and from his farm, and in giving him the benefit 
of more distant and better markets, is more or less 
matter of opinion, on which valuers in different interests 
would widely differ. Mr. Darby, formerly member for 
Sussex, and an Inclosure Commissioner since 1845, gave 
evidence on this head, the more valuable because he seems to 
be a man of the stamp of Mr. Henley—of extraordinary 
shrewdness, and not averse to change, so long as its effects can 
be precisely estimated, but shrinking from it the moment 
there isany element of uncertainty in the calculation. ‘‘ With 
respect to drainage, I do not think, on the whole, it is any 
matter of speculation. ..... With regard to buildings, I 
confess that it requires a great deal more supervision on the 
part of the Inclosure Commissioners. There are a great many 
fancies as to the erection of buildings. Some people want 
much better farmhouses, and what they call an improved class 
of tenantry. It requires very great care on the part of the 
Inclosure Commissioners how they charge land in respect 





to buildings, to prevent it hereafter being a very serious 
matter to remaindermen.” In his judgment the im- 
provement of an estate by a railway passing through 
it is a still greater speculation, and could only be 
valued by one who had “full information as to the 
stations, the nature of the access to them, and the amount of 
the produce of the particular farms the railroad is supposed to 
affect, as well as the power to force the company to perform 
their engagements.” A still more uncertain element is intro- 
duced when the landowner hopes to make building land of his 
estate, or, being the owner of large house property in a town, 
thinks that a railway would increase the trade of the town, 
and, thus indirectly, the value of his property. On the other 
hand, an immense number of returns were produced from 





farmers near the proposed railway, who appeared as a rule to 
have no difficulty in estimating the value of the line to them- 
‘selves as tenants. Of course this depended entirely on their 
distance from a market at present, their proximity to the pro- 
posed station, and so forth. Some put it as high as 10s. per 
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acre, some estimated it at 4s., some much lower, while two | 
cautious gentlemen, Mr. William Atkinson, of the parish of 
Tiderton, and Mr. Thomas Stawart, of the parish of Roddam, 

true Northumbrians both, declined answering, as ‘‘ the land- 

lords would find that out quite soon enough.” The average 

estimate, however, may be safely put at 2s. 6d. per acre for | 
arable, and 1s. for pasture land. Mr. Ridley again | 
took a much more hopeful view of the subject than his col- | 
league Mr. Darby. He thought that there would be no diffi- | 
culty in estimating the increase of rental which might be 

obtained through a railway, and the increase in the value of 

any minerals on the estate. The more speculative advantages, | 
however, he thought, ought not to be considered, and the 

capital borrowed, as in the case of drainage, ought to be re- | 
paid with the interest by a rent-charge for a period not ex- | 
ceeding 25 years. Mr. Darby in the same spirit said, “I, as 

an Inclosure Commissioner, should have no right to allow a 

charge upon the estate under this Act of Parliament, until I | 
was satisfied that it would increase the actual annual value of 

the estate by a like amount. These restrictions the report of | 
the Committee proposes to impose on all life-owners of settled | 
land who borrow money on the security of their estates for | 
the purpose of promoting a line of rail. 

Other, and, as it would seem, more chimerical difficulties, | 
were suggested. It was asked whether the inheritance was | 
to be liable, in case the line should not be constructed for its | 
estimated cost, or if the line, when constructed, would not 
pay its working expenses. The simple answer seems to be, 
that when the promoters of a line ask for clauses enabling 
landowners to borrow moncy in the manner proposed, it must 
be presumed that the Legislature would not grant the request 
unless it was first amply satisfied both that the line could be 
made for the money and would pay when it was made. The 
report, however, ex abundanti cauteldé, recommends that no 
such rent-charge should be imposed on land until the railway 
has been completed, and the shares taken actually paid for. 

It is, of course, understood that the question submitted by 
the House of Lords to this Committee was not the particular 
question whether these powers should be granted in the case 
of the Central Northumbrian line only. A private Act, 
granted to one man or class of men, must, in common justice, 
be conceded to all others under similar circumstances. The 
Committee had, therefore, to consider the general question 
whether the power which landowners possess already, to 
charge their land for draining and building, should be ex- 
tended so as to enable them to borrow in the same way for the | 
purpose of constructing a railway. And their proposal is to) 
pass an Act, similar to the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, | 
which shail lay down the conditions under which money may 
be borrowed for this purpose, and then that the House shall | 
consider in the case of every particular line whether it is one 
to which it would be right to apply the provisions of the general | 
Act. So much, however, must still be left to the discretion of 
the Inclosure Commissioners, who may not always be men of 
the cautious temper of Mr. Darby ; so much must they rely | 
on the reports of their valuers, that it might, in spite of the | 
precautions above recommended, be not impossible for | 
a speculative life-owner to charge his land in a manner | 
to diminish its value in the hands of his successors. ‘To 
mect this the Committee recommends the imposition of 
a yet additional condition on borrowers. The shares, 
being paid for by a terminable annuity charged on the 
inheritance, of course follow it, so long as the annuity lasts. 
They are, therefore, during that period to remain in the | 
custody of the Inclosure Commissioners, and when the rent- 
charge has expired are to be handed over to the person then | 
entitled to the estate. This is obviously unfair. If the borrower 
lives till the twenty-five years expire he gets the shares, but 
if he dies one year earlier his successor gets them, as well as 
the improvement effected by the railway. Justice would 
direct that, as the dividends are to belong to the life-owner 
for the time being, so the shares should be divided 
between the successive life-owners in proportion to the num- | 
ber of years during which they had sustained the burden of the 
rent-charge. This was forcibly pointed out bya Mr. Clutton. 
Whereupon he was immediately asked by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley whether it was not an “‘additionalsecurity against the 
improvident application of the money.’ ‘I think so,” he 
replied, and this seems to have settled the matter, for the 
Committee forthwith closed the inquiry, and their report re- | 
commends the imposition of this somewhat unfair additional 
sacrifice on the original borrower. It is difficult to illustrate | 
more forcibly the tentative and even timorous spirit in which | 
the Legislature is accustomed to regard novel propositions of 
this character. We are not, however, disposed to quarrel | 








with this temper. The first working of a new principle con- 
stantly brings to light difficulties and dangers which had not 
been foreseen, while it dissipates the forebodings of even the 
most practical minds. A little experience will teach us what 
to guard against, as well as what to despise. 

That the propcsition of the Committee should meet with 
opposition is not strange. It is contended that the Legisla- 
ture has never sanctioned a charge on the inheritance of a 
life-owner unless the money is to be spent actually on the 
land to be charged. To this objection the much quoted case 
of the outfall seems to be an answer; but if it were not, our 
opinion would not be altered. The practice of settling estates 
so as to take them out of the market, may or may not be 
necessary as a sociai expedient in a country which rejoices in 
an hereditary aristocracy, but it can only be reconciled 
with justice so long as it imposes no obstacles in the 
way of any kind of improvement by which the amount 
of the produce is increased or made more available for 
the general use. That principle of the English law by 
which every landowner is regarded as a tenant of the 
Crown is not merely a fiction. Land is essentially public 
property. It is given up to individuals because that is the 
way in which the public can most profitably use it. It may 
be resumed by the State on the simple condition of compen- 
sating the landowner according to its full actual value; and 
in the same manner it must be held subject to such regula- 
tions as may ensure the most being made of its capabilities. 
To this end everything must be subordinated—the arrange- 
ments of fumily prudence, as well as family pride, and even 
that much cherished, but most erroneous principle, ‘ the 
right of every man to do as he likes with his own.”’ 








A VENDEAN MURDER. 

‘“‘FPXHE 18th of November, 1862, in the evening, M. Ollive, a 

captain on the retired list, was waiting at Des Lues for the 
mail coach from Nantes, with the intention to proceed to Napoleon- 
Vendée. Having been told towards ten o'clock that the coach had 
arrived and was waiting on the road, he hastened to send on 
his portmanteau. A few minutes afterwards he went out him- 
self towards the stage. Soon after he was hit by a shot fired 
almost point-blank from behind. ‘Two bullets pierced his 
body, and he fell without uttering a cry. ‘The report of 
the gun was heard, but the night was very dark; the 
guard of the coach and the travellers could not at first 
account for the explosion On the other hand, those of the 
inhabitants of the borough, whose ears the detonation had reached, 
thought that a pistol had been fired, in token of rejoicing, by the 
guests at a wedding which was celebrated in the neighbourhood. 
In consequence the assassin was enabled to escape. But after the 
lapse of several minutes, and when the guard had already com- 
plained of his too protracted delay, the eyes of the travellers 
discerned an inert mass on the road; they ran to the spot, and 
lifted up a corpse.” 

‘This is the dramatic exordium of an elaborate bill of indict- 
ment, which was read last week before the Court of Assizes at 
Napoleon-Vendée, at a trial for murder, which has electrified 
the whole of France. And well it might, for Captain Ollive 
had been basely murdered by a hired assassin, who was paid 
by his wife and instructed by his wife's lover. ‘The tragedy 
was complete, and as sombre as the darkest fancy of a melo- 
dramatist could contrive. The criminal woman, forty years 
of age, handsome, and well educated, comes of a very good 
family of the higher class; her brother is mayor of the 
borough, and had to sign the first proces-vertal relating 
to his brother-in-law’s violent and untimely death. In former 
years a lieutenant in the army was thought an unequal match 
for the wealthy girl; and at the age of sixteen she eloped 
with her present victim. Her passions seem at all times to have 
been unbounded, though her marriage was blessed with two 
children ; a girl, who happily did noi live to witness her mother’s 
disgrace, and a son, who serves in the army, and was, alas! present 
in the town where this sad fami!y drama was enacted in the public 
court, after the French fashion, which delights in producing 
startling stage-effects, even when the lives of several human beings 
are at stake. For, not satisfied with investigating the material 
circumstances which accompany a crime, French justice is bent on 
unravelling even the moral mysteries of the case; and, to arrive 
at the truth means, in the mind of a French judge, to unveil the 
most hidden motives of the convict. Society is not content with 
killing the wretched culprit on the scaffold ; it insists on branding 
him previously with the mark of every vice and eve:y crime. 
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In Malin: Ollive’s case, moreover, these disclosures could not 
well bs avoile1, as warestraine] lust and an unconquerable ten- 
dency to dissipytion hal led that poor Vendean Messaline, through 
every stag? of degralatioa, to an offence of the deepest dye. She 


had fallen so low at last, that she took a mean hypocritical rustic, | 


her own farmer, for her lover, made a will in his favour, and 
resolvel at his instigation to pay for the murder of her husband, 
who hid left hor long ago, and against whom she had twice tried 
in vain to obtain a judicial séparation de corps. Captain Ollive was 
described by most of the witnesses who appeared at the trial 
a3 a most honest anl kindhearted man. His wife charged him, 
oa the contrary, with brutal passions, and several persons declared 


that he left her a prey to the most abject want and penury. It) 


seems that at times she felt even compelled to steal spoiled corn, 
in order to appease her gnawing hunger, while her husband 
“‘administerel” her fortune, some 80,000 frances. ‘ This was 
done in order to compel her to mend,” says the procureur impérial; 
for, cnriously enough, the public prosecutor in France invariably 
holds himself bound to “defend the memory of the victim against 
the wicked insinuations of the murderer.” 

Bat, whatever may have been the character of Captain Ollive, 
his wife anl her wretch21 paramour resolved to kill him; and it 
has been said, not without truth, that his death was, so to speak, 
sold by auction to the lowest bidder, precisely as was attempted in 
Ireland, some short time ago. The real murderer, a cattle-dealer, 
named Gendreau, asked for 14,000 franes to “do for him,” and, 
after chaffering for some time, he was satisfied with 12,000 frances. 
Ile was discovered because he wanted to underlet the * job ” to 
another man, to whom he offered 6,000 francs, and who gave in- 


formation against him, when, finding nobody else, he committed | 


the murder himself. A former galérien, Guitteny, had bargained 
for 13,099 francs, and declined the affaire afterwards, because he 
inheritel some money; still, he remained an active party in the 
plot. And all this in Catholic, chivalrous(?) La Vendée! 
Madame’s lover, the mectayer Guillet, was, however, the great cul- 
prit, the cowardly inciter. Gendreau and Madame Ollive con- 
fessed their guilt; but Guillet denied even having been the para- 
mour of his landlady, who was his elder by twelve years; but, 
thrown out of bounds by his impudent hypocrisy, she turned upon 
him with the fierceness of a wounded lioness. 

The awful trial looked wonderfully like an impressive per- 
formance on the stage, and we venture to recommend its perusal 
to those who wish to introduce the system of examining the 
prisoner into our English law courts. ‘The hall was crowded to 
suffocation, and the audience, among which many fashionable 


ladies were conspicuous, indulged by turns in fervent tokens of | 
sympathy or uninistakable signs of disgust, according as Madame | 


Ollive threw forth her impassioned exclamations of horror aud 
repentance, or as her mean accomplice whined out, with a sancti- 
monious look towards the ceiling, that **he knew nothing of all 
that.” Every day the ladies rushed to the exciting play in large 
numbers, for, as Racine’s old judge remarks, “ Cela fait toujours 
passer une h wre ou deur.” And, indeed, Madame Ollive proved 
more powerful than many a famous tragedian. Listen, for 
instance, to the striking monologue which she addressed, in 
open court, with a pathetic explosion of voice, and most solemn 
gestures, to her despicable paramour :—“I have told the truth; 
I ruined myself by telling it, and what interest have I in accus- 


ing you? Am I not lost—lost for ever, by you—for you? 


You know that I am telling the truth, you know that you | 
lie, you! You are a wretch, a villain! Oh! why did I not| 


see that sooner? You have the features of a hypocrite, of a 
coward ; you, the instigator of all my deeds, you who have ruined 
me, you who brought me, day by day, hour by hour, to the thought 
of committing the darkest of crimes! Did you not repeat con- 
tinually that M. Ollive’s head must be shattered? Answer, answer, 
wretch !” Guillet, without raising his head, whispered, “ I have never 
said that!” Now Madame Ollive rose against him with redoubled 
energy—‘ You have not said that, infamous monster! Ah! it is 
easy enough always to say no ; but I speak, I—I confess everything, 
I—I even acknowledge that you are my lover.” Certainly there is 
some heart left in the breast of that wretched woman, and we can 
deeply sympathize with her; but shame on a system which ex- 
poses her excruciating agony of body and soul to the public gaze 
as an exciting spectacle! May the day never come when such 
scenes are enacted in our English courts of justice ! 


To what deplorable results the examination of the accused may | 


lead will be seen in another incident of this remarkable trial. A 
witness deposed that Captain Ollive was very sad when he heard 
that, on her death-bed, his daughter refused to see him and almost 


| cursed him, at the instigation of her mother. Here the judge 
| turned towards the murderess and solemnly exclaimed,—* What ! 
Madame, can this be true? What! your dying daughter, a girl of 
fourteen—you taught her to curse her father?” Madame Ollive 
replied, with deep emotion, “ My girl, my poor girl! they had 
always told her that they intended to take her from me. and on 
her death-bed she had only one fear, that of separation! I 
loved her so much, she loved me so much.” At this burst, 
wrung from her innermost soul, the President improved the 
occasion for a little moralizing-—“‘ That is the fatal concatena- 
tion of evil passions! A wicked wife, you taught your poor 
girl to become a wicked child. What! you who led a scanda- 
lous life, you who lived in a filthy state of disorder—the word escapes 
| my lips—you wondered that your husband was desirous of preserving 
| his daughter from such a fatal example!” Weeping, and a prey 
| to utter despair, the wretched woman sobs out, ‘** No, no, no! 
M. le President, no; he was right ; but I, the mother, they wanted 
to separate me from my child.” ‘ You are without an excuse,” 
| wisely remarked the judge; “one cannot thus trample upon the 
holiest laws of nature.” ‘The miserable creature here screamed out 
fearfully, ** 1 know it, 1 know it! Oh! I understand it, I always 
understood these things. How I suffer, Oh my God! oh God, 


forgive me!” 


This is not sober justice, it is melodrama. We have neither 
| space nor heart left to follow the judge any further, from his 
| telling Guillet, “*Do you hear that voice which accuses you?” 
|to his remarking to Guitteny, “Do not speak of base coin ; 
| rumour says that you are no stranger to that crime, as well as to 
| many others. You have often been accused.” Well might the 
counsel answer, “ At all events he has never been convicted. 
| What is justice about, if she cannot reach such a man?” May our 
| country ever be spared such proceedings ! 

| As far back as 1820, an eminent French judge, M. Cottu, 
| Conseiller & la Cour Royale de Paris, was sent by the French 
| Government to England, for the purpose of studying our 
| criminal procedure. He greatly admired the unwavering im- 
| passibility of our judges, and states, in comparison, “ Here, 
in France, on the contrary, everybody is the enemy of the 
prisoner. The public prosecutor often treats him with a harsh- 
ness, not t» say a cruelty, which makes Englishmen shudder. 
| Our presidents even, far from showing to the accused the interest 
| which he has a right to expect, at least from the impar- 
| tiality of their office, too often take part against him, and some- 
| times appear to make it lessa point of duty than of honour to see 
him convicted.”* 

The Ollive trial shows once more that this odious state of things 
has by no means been altered. We have only to mention that 
the jury having, together with the verdict of murder, brought in 
a declaration of ‘extenuating circumstances,” the three principal 
| prisoners were sentenced to penal servitude for life (travaux forcds 

a perpétuité), aud Guitteny to eight years of the same penalty. 
Who knows ?—by her dramatic power Madame Ollive probably 
saved her head and those of her accomplices. However that may 
be, French juries often resort to circonstances atténuantes when 
they areaverse to capital punishment, and the bench is bound by their 
decision. Victor Hugo truly remarks that this faculty granted to 
jurors at the time of the revision of the code pénal, which took 
place after 1830, is the first step towards the final demolition of 
| the guill otine. 





THE RELIGIOUS PROSPECTS OF THE CONTINENT. 
Ron in the Protestant countries of Europe, and in those 

which arrogate to themselves the title of Catholic, Christianity 
at the present moment is exposed to dangers which, if it were not 
for its inherent divinity, might excite serious apprehensions. 
These dangers are very different, and come from opposite quarters ; 
but they have arisen simultaneously. Christianity, in past ages, 
has overcome the scaffold, the syllogism, and the epigram, persecu- 
tion, philosophy, and contempt. Its trial at the present day in 
Protestant Europe is from the sifting criticism through whose 
sieve all but the divine grain falls upon the earth. Its trial in 
Catholic countries is from the almost dogmatic opposition which 
_ has lately emerged between the Roman Church and modern civili- 
zation, At the present moment, many thoughtful men fear as they 
enter into the cloud, and ask what the end will be. Let us 
attempt an answer to the question, and in so doing we shall avail 
ourselves of some remarkable productions in different languages 
and from different countries. 





* De l Administration de la Justice Criminelle en Angleterre et de l Esprit du Gouverne- 
| ment Anglais, Par M, Cottu, &€., &c. Paris, 1820. 
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In England, the Protestant country with which Europe is most | own spinning. Once more, centralization is hateful. But just as 


deeply concerned, the old “‘ Dictation Theory” of inspiration is 


he Papacy becomes more and more decrepit, it centralizes more. 


fiercely and, we suppose, fatally assailed. Doctrines which | Gallicanism, the great Roman Catholic protest against centrali- 
for nearly a generation have become settled in highly educated | zation, is in the agony of death. In France every curd is depen- 
minds, are just now filtering down to the lower intellectual | dent upon his bishop, and his bishop upon Rome. Finally, a cer- 


strata. 


It has lately been pointed out in a very powerful | tain moral creed, the genuine offspring of Christianity, and yet 


article in the High-Church “ Christian Remembrancer,” that | independent of Protestantism or Catholicism, is universally received 


when the mass of shrewd and half-learned Englishmen begin to 


| 


among educated men. In a land-locked bay, with only one 


be penetrated with the conviction that the Bible contains purely | narrow inlet from the ocean, one is sometimes amused by a rolling 
human as well as divine elements, the historical analogy of the | breaker which runs up the glassy basin, and turns its crested head 


fierce aversion of England to the Papacy may afford but too 
true a type of the secularism which in many quarters may emerge 
from Bibliolatry to Bibliophobia. But the analogy happily 
must not be pressed too far. The divine elements in the Bible 
itself are indestructible. The Church of England, with all its 
faults, has ever testified that Christianity is not only based upon 
a book, but upon a divine institution and divine facts. ‘The 
truth will com2 forth from the furnace purer and brighter, and 
be recognized more and more by gifted minds who once looked 
upon it with something like suspicion. 

But what will be the result of the present agony of Catholi- 
cism? Many tell us that it is a political, not a religious crisis, a 
revolution in the Roman States, not in the Roman Church. Such 
persons consider that that interworking of combined agencies, 
impossible to analyze minutely, commonly called time, or the 
death of the present Pontiff, or the slow ripening of the pear 
upon the cold wall of the Imperial mind, will solve the question. 
Some educated and philosophical Roman Catholics have assured 
us that they are indeed wounded at the present rupture between 
modern civilization and the Papacy. But they affirm that the 
cicatrice will soon be healel. They are somewhat uneasy at the 
thought of the overthrow of the temporal power, from the ground- 
less apprehension that the Papacy may becom? merely subservient 
to Italian influence. Beyond this, however, they say that they 
are confilent, falling back upon the divine promise, 7'u es Petrus. 
To us, however, it appears that there are signs of a great break- 
up. It is like Mr. Kinglake’s description of the moment in the 
Russian army before the fortune of the battle of the Alma was 
irrevocably decided. No regiment had absolutely broken, and 
the firing was nowhere silenced; but there was a faint wavering 
and fluidity in the dense masses, anda species of unnatural 
excitement among the officers, indicating that their men had lost 
heart. The great difference between the battle of soldiers and 
the battle of creel, is that the literal moments of the one may be 
a series of centuries in the other. 

A great Roman Catholic thinker thus describes the state of 
thought among educatel men in France. ‘‘They admit that 
som? religion is necessary. The newer forms of Christianity are 
absurd, because new. The old form is superannuated. Thus 
the same thing is at once indispensable and impossible.” These 
words sum up with admirable conciseness what most men who 
have travelle1 on the Continent must have heard at hotels and on 
railways, from physicians, officers, merchants, and literary men, 
and, occasionally, even from ecclesiastics. Let us just briefly in- 
dicate those unalterable features of Romanism which make its 
universal or continued prevalence impossible in the present 
state of Europe. 

First, then, in Roman Catholic, much more than in Protestant 
countries, men are beginning to desire a purely manly and spiri- 
tual religion. Many Protestants, like Wordsworth perhaps, sigh 
for a larger portion of innocent and poetical rites, and conceive 
that too little room has been left by the Reformation for the femi- 
nine element in human nature. Such Protestants as Vinet have 
confessed their aspirations after something more like worship 
than Continental Protestantism at least can give. But in 
France, in Spain, and in Italy, a feminine religion is running 
riot. In France, especially, the severity and grandeur of the 


old Mass is marred by gilded dolls, and turned into comedy | 


by noisy trombones. The novel service of Benediction is super- 
seding the ancient vespers. Roman Catholics of taste are be- 
ginning to point to Cologne as the one cathedral where services 
answer to the Catholic ideal. Kducated men in Catholic countries 
ha‘e girlish rites, while in those countries girlish rites are universal, 
and multiplying year by year. Superstition has lost its one excuse, 
and is ceasing even to be beautiful. Again, free examination seems 
to be a necessity. But development, once a theory of Le Maistre 
and Newman, is now inevitably received since the promul- 
gation of the latest dogma. The consequence of this must be that 
point after point now left open for discussion will be sealed up. 
Rome, like the silkworm, has ceased to live upon the leaves and 
under the sky, and is burying herself in a theological cocoon of her 








with a swell and roar over the quiet surface. So is it that waves 
from the outer tide of human progress will come up the bay of the 
Roman Church. Religious toleration, the blessings of liberty, the 
advantages of knowledge, the right of private judgment, are speci- 
mens of the articles of the moral creed of Europe. But the Pope, 
almost ex cathedra@, has anathematized all these. We do not 
prophesy a rapid downfall of Romanism. We do not say that 
Catholicism will not long sway great masses of men, that she will not 
occasionally allure powerful intellects external to her. But when 
we consider the rapid development of ceremonies alien to the taste, 
and of doctrines alien to the reason of educated men ; the centrali- 
zation of the once almost diminutive Roman See, and the opposition 
to modern civilization to which it is committed; we hold that 
the day has come when it can never again hope to hold cultivated 
men, even as much as the English Church holds modern English- 
men. There may be something to regret, and not a little to fear 


in this. But the fact we hold to be certain. 
4M ODERN researches in Spiritualism have led to one practical 
N result—the discovery of a ghost. Not of an ordinary old- 
fashioned ghost, appearing in the midnight hour to people with a 
weak digestion, haunting graveyards and old country mansions, 
and inspiring romance-writers into the mischief of three-volume- 
novels; but of a well-behaved, steady, regular, and respectable 
ghost, going through a prescribed round of duties, punctual to 
the minute—a Patent Ghost, in fact. This admirable ghost is the 
offspring of two fathers, of a learned member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, Henry Dircks, Esq., and of Professor Pepper, of the 
Polytechnic. To Mr. Dircks belongs the honour of having in- 
vented him,.or, as the disciples of Hegel would express it, evolved 
him from out of the depthsof his own consciousness ; and Professor 
Pepper has the merit of having improved him considerably, fitting 
him for the intercourse of mundane society, and even educating 
him for the stage. After having bowed to the public at the 
Polytechnic Institution, he some weeks ago made his débét upon 
the boards of the Britannia Theatre, in anew and highly original 
drama, entitled, “The Widow and Orphans,—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” in which piece he continues to present himself nightly 
to crowded audiences with the greatest imaginabie success. 

Possibly, all Britons do not know where the Britannia Theatre is 
situated, and it may not be unnecessary, therefore, to state that it 
has its place in the metropolitan suburb of Hoxton, inhabited 
chiefly by toy-makers and doll-dressers, and marked under the 
letter N by the Postmaster-General. Sceptics may smile at the 
idea of a Patent Ghost making his first appearance in a neighbour- 
hood so little fashionable, and so far removed from the residence of 
Master Home, commander-in-chief of spirits and mediums, and 
solicitor-general of demons, ghosts, and shadows of the universe. 
It is no mere accident ; for it appears that there are good spiritual 
reasons why the Ghost should have come out at Hoxton and 
nowhere else. Here, in this toy-making quarter, there lived, about a 
hundred years ago, a worthy citizen and officer of the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Francis Bancroft, who was haunted all his life long with the 
one great idea that his body was predestined to arise visibly from 
the dead, and to wander over British earth in the shape of a 
tangible ghost. So deeply impressed was he with this belief that, 
while walking in the flesh, his chief object was to take measures 
towards insuring his safe and speedy resurrection. With consider- 
able faith in the celebrated maxim of Luther's active Roman anta- 
gonist, indulgence-selling Monk Tetzel :— 

“ Sobald das Geld im Kasten klingt 
Die Seel’ aus dem Fegfeuer springt”*— 

citizen Bancroft took great care, during his mortal career, to ac- 
cumulate a respectable amount of cash with the object of form- 
ing a bribe for the guardians of his body. Accordingly, in his 
will he left the sum of twenty-eight thousand pounds for the 
establishment of schools and almshouses, with this proviso, that 
his body should be “ preserved within a shew-glass” in the Church 


* As soon as the money rattles in the box, 
The soul jumps out of the purgatory. 





THE PATENT GHOST. 
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of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, the door of the case to be without lock, | the audience to an immense degree, as evinced by frequent 
on easy hinges, so as to open with the least expenditure of spiritualpthundering applause. A burning house, in particular, gives 
force. For still greater security of resurrection, it was ordered in| rise to tremendous excitement in the gallery. The scene 
the testament that once in the year, during the sermon to be| shows a woman getting out of the window and walking along the 
preached in Francis Bancroft’s memory at St. Helen's, the glass- | outer ledge to a tree, where a man takes her in his arms, after 
case should be set completely open, allowing unbounded physical, | which the tree, by some magic means, bows to the ground with its 
no less than metaphysical, egress. The dispositions of the will were | human burthen. Various minor accidents, murders and man- 
faithfully obeyed for many years, and, for aught that we know to | slaughter, follow, till at length the lease is stolen by an honest 
the contrary, are obeyed still. If not, the consequences would be | man from the pocket of the wicked baronet. With a fine feeling 
terrible to think of, productive, perhaps, of more spiritual pheno- | of virtue, the audience show their appreciation of this act of pick- 
mena than a single Patent Ghost. pocketing by three rounds of applause. But the aristocratic villain 

A first approach to the Britannia Theatre suggests nothing | is not yet defeated, for it turns out that the lease which the honest 
very ghostly, but rather! engenders visions of a contrary nature. | man has stolen is but a duplicate after all, and that the fiendish 
The Britannia is a place of entertainment in the construction of | nobleman remains in possession of the original. ‘This discovery 
which the physical and mental appetite of John Bull appears to | breaks the heart of Faith, and sets Hope and Charity a-crying so 
have been consulted with greater perfection than anywhere else in | loud that all the bystanders get into convulsions. The question of 
the metropolis. The whole of the lower part of the theatre is | the lease appears still as undecided as ever when the curtain falls 
given up to the commissariat department, and the first views that | over the terrestrial part of the drama, to open again, after a few 
strike the visitor on entering are mountains of quartern-loaves, | minutes’ interval, for the spiritual portion. All the souls of all 
pyramids of cheese, domes of German sausage, and ever- running g| the people murdered, slain, burned, and bruised in the new and 
fountains of ale and porter. One immense apartment, vaulted like | original drama are now carried up to heaven by a regiment of little 
a cathedral, is filled with stone bottles containing that sin-| angels, in flaxen hair and short petticoats. Midway between 
gular compound of wind and water called ginger-beer; and} heaven and earth they make a halt, which allows time for the 
other halls and galleries are crowded with what seem to be | inspection of the tableau, and the due seasoning of the mind in its 
statues of Gog and Magog, bearing the mysterious inscrip-| contemplation. It is evident that the impression created upon the 
tions of Allsopp and Co., Henry Meux, and Barclay and Perkins. | audience is of the deepest, preparing all eyes and ears for the still 
Passing this vast Banquet Hall, and entering the Britannia proper, | greater things to come. There are now no more discharges of 
there is a new source of surprise in store for the explorer of these | ginger-beer artillery from above and behind, the sucking of 
unknown regions. Few more beautiful theatres are to be found | oranges and cracking of nuts has entirely ceased, and even the 
within the metropolis ; not one which, considering the class of the | numerous babies have left off crying. Presently, the vast house 
public frequenting it, is so elegant in construction, and decked out | sinks into obscurity, only a few flickering gas-jets being left here 
with so much taste and even luxury. The ceiling is oval in shape, and there to create a faint twilight. Once again Sir Gilbert 
which gives ita particularly light and handsome appearance. The | Northlaw steps upon the stage, closely followed by—a skeleton, 
three tiers rising above each other are beautifully painted and The apparition is certainly striking. It gradually and almost 
gilded, and a soft and very agreeable light is diffused through the imperceptibly evolves itself out of the air, and after various 
whole house by a score of pretty glass chandeliers, the effect | movements vanishes with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. A 
of which is a vast improvement over the customary volcano | second time it comes and goes as before, and immediately 
of gas-flame which dazzles the eye in West-end theatres. ‘The | after appears a female form, the exact counterpart of Faith, 
area of the Britannia is of vast dimensions, holding, apparently, | the widow. Closely as the eye may watch the operation of 
between three and four thousand persons, the gallery alone | the whole proceeding, it is impossible to detect thesource of the 
accommodating a thousand. This gallery is the chief feature of | fine optical delusion. There the figure certainly stands, walks, 
the place. All other parts of the house are tolerably well filled ; | and talks ; but disappears as instantaneously as if fashioned out of 
but “ the paradise” is crowded to suffocation ; filled with a sea of the mere vapour of the air. On the second appearance of widow 
human heads so dense that it seems impossible there is room left | Faith, or rather widow Faith's ghost, Sir Gilbert Northlaw takes 
for a baby. Yet all the evening long, while the new and original | Courage, and, rising from his seat, attacks her with the sword. 
drama is proceeding, and up to the moment that the Patent Ghost Bat the sharp steel, aimed at a walking and speaking human 
puts in appearance, the human tide keeps flowing up the long stone | figure, meets no resistance but the empty air, and the would-be 
staircase to the gallery. And a curious stream of London humanity murderer is mocked by a loud sardonic ha, ha, ha! This is the 
it is which thus presents itself to the eye. Sturdy workmen, fresh | crisis of the spectacle. While the baronet is making desperate 
from the factory, the perspiration still on the brow from the day’s | efforts to grasp the widow, the spectre vanishes in the twinkling of 
fatigue; women in crowds, with children in their arms; pert | #2 eye, leaving the echo of a mocking voice resounding from afar. 
apprentices, with torn trousers and a scarlet necktie; girls Whatever the means by which this curious scene is effected, it is 
from the toymaking shops, coquettishly dressed; sailors, re- undoubtedly a most clever and wonderfully striking bit of stage- 
dolent of spirits and tobacco ; and, in greater numbers than all effect. Those in want of a new sensation can do nothing better at 
the rest, street Arabs of every shade and complexion, with a the present moment than pay a visit to the Britannia Theatre and 
three-penny piece in one hand, and a large piece of bread | to the “ Patent Ghost.” 

















and cheese in the other. We learn that an evening’s bliss at the . 

Britannia, supper and ghost included, is purchased for the moderate | THE FRENCH “ ABSTAINERS” FROM POLITICAL LIFE, 
sum of fourpence. A large piece of bread at the Banquet Hall costs [From ouR SpeciAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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is given; while threepence more will open the gates of the para- | THE Moniteur has published the text of the three replies of Russia 
dise and the view of the Ghost. ‘To know what happiness means, | to the notes of England, Austria, and France. 
nothing is required but to look at the glowing, glittering eyes of | As regards the reply to the French note, it is said to have elicited 
the grimy little Bohemians who rush up nightly the staircase of | from the French Ministers no observation whatever, when first 
the Britannia, with their ticket of admission, and their bread and | communicated to them by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. What took 
cheese. place on that occasion is reported as follows:—-M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
But it is time to attend the “new and original drama, full of | having read to his colleagues this most important despatch, they all 
novel stage effects, written expressly for this theatre’—author’s | remained silent, whereupon the Minister for Foreign Affairs made 
name not given. It is a domestic drama, with three murders, one | the remark that Prince Gortschakoffs note was couched in very 
suicide, two conflagrations, four robberies, one virtuous lawyer, | | conciliatory terms. ‘The Emperor nodded assent, and there was an 
twenty- -three angels, and a ghost. ‘There are three heroines in the | end of it. ; 
piece, Faith, Hope, and Charity—the first, an elderly lady, widow | Be this as it may, the answer of Russia is commented upon by 
of a clergyman, and in straitened circumstances; and the other | the avowed mouthpiece of the French Government with an undis- 
two, her daughters, pretty and poor, and, of course, models of per- guised feeling of satisfaction. “It is easy to be convinced, upon 
fection, as indicated by the label. ‘The plot turns upon the pos- | reading these documents,” says the Moniteur, “ that they open a 
session of the lease of a house, which Sir Gilbert Northlaw, a proud | path to projects of conciliation, and that they contain the basis of 
and scheming baronet, class representative of the bloated | negotiations likely to lead to a common understanding between 
aristocracy, has acquired by fraud from the clerical widow. | the different Courts now seeking the means of upholding the legiti- 
Before the parchment is restored to the right owner, a| mate interests of Poland.” 
number of violent incidents take place, which, although in| That the impression made on the public at large widely differs 
no perceptible connection with the story, yet seem to charm! from that which seems to prevail in official quarters is shown by 
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the language of the press. The Temps describes the Russian note as | It has been half laughingly, half mournfully, suggested that the 
very unsatisfactory. The Opinion Nationale had not waited for | appellation to be adopted by the opposition candidates should be 


the official publication, saying at once that diplomatic relations 
with the Court of St. Petersburgought to be broken off immediately ; 
and the Patrie itself, on hearing of the purport of these documents, 


had already gone the length of exclaiming, “The exchange of | 


general considerations about the rights of nations and the duties of 
humanity must now make room for action, nay, a kind of action 
energetic, irresistible. . . . The Russian dominion must cease. 
. . . England has demanded the strict observance of the treaties 
of 1815. They are annulled, and the largest possible field lies 


henceforth open before the sympathies of Europe.” It is true that | 
| M. Garreau, a member for Meaux, having declared his determination 


the Constitutionnel was directed to view the matter in a less lurid 
light ; but the Constitutionnel does not even represent its own 
opinions. 


In fact, the French nation has every reason to be dissatisfied. For | 
| authorities with a minute account of allthis exploits and deeds. On 


what is the gist of the Russian despatch ? 


‘* candidates not to be elected ;’ and the suggestion has been half 
laughingly, half mournfully scouted, on the ground that the appel- 
lation would be dangerous, being sarcastic. 

In the meantime, the Government leaves no stone unturned to 
secure the return of the official nominees, taking great care to 
select as such those only whose obedience is known to be limitless. 
So, twenty-six members of the Legislative Body have been struck 
out from the list of Government candidates, for not having dis- 
played that kind of humdrum servility which emperors relish, and 
which the triumph of their wisdom requires. One of the ejected, 


not to lose his 10,000fr. a year, and having accordingly taken steps 


| towards being returned, two gendarmes were commissioned to 


Prince Gortschakoff is ready to come to a close understanding 
| he answered bitterly : “It is a guard of honour which the Em- 


with the Imperial Government, but with a view to crush those 
“revolutionary tendencies—the scourge of our times, by which all 
Europe is affected, and which are precisely concentrating them- 
selves in Poland.” Not only is Prince Gortschakof alive to the 
necessity of a European crusade, but he volunteers to form part of 
it, provided it is levelled at that ‘‘ cosmopolitan revolution which 
is disseminated in nearly every country, accumulates from every 
direction, and affords a chance of disorder on every spot.” In 
other words, the question is not, according to Prince Gortschakoff, 
to assist the insurgent Poles in asserting their rights against 
Russia, but, on the contrary, to assist Russia in a powerful attempt 
at quelling the revolutionary spirit by which the Polish insurrection 
was generated—an achievement for which the “moral co-opera- 
tion” of the Emperor Napoleon is invited and earnestly relied 
upon ! 

“In this respect, there is a most striking difference between the 
reply to the French and the reply to the English note. In the 
former, it is distinctly said :—‘* Our august master derived from 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ despatch the conviction that the views ex- 
pressed in the name of the Emperor Napoleon entirely harmonize 
with those by which His Majesty is animated.” It is much to the 
credit of Earl Russell that he should not have deserved such a com- 
pliment as this. What Napoleon will, perhaps, consider to be a 
homage, would have been, to the representative of a free country, 
a bitter insult. Nor was England called upon by the Russian 
Minister to help him in hunting down all over Europe the votaries 
of freedom, whom men like Prince Gortschakoff are wont to style 
‘‘revolutionists.” ‘These are services which it is natural a despot 
should expect from none but a despot. 

For what purpose will, then, that ‘‘ conciliation ” be effected, in 
which the Moniteur rejoices, “upon reading these documents?” 
It cannot be for the purpose of effectually upholding the 
legitimate interests of Poland. The legitimate interests of 
Poland are embodied in two words—to be. Short of that, nothing 
can appease her anger, heal her wounds, fulfil her aspirations. 
Now, in what way does Russia intend to show her paternal solici- 
tude for Poland? Why, all that Prince Gortschakoff proposes as 
“a means of placing Poland upon the condition of a durable 
peace,” is ‘‘ to extinguish a conflagration which is fed by inexhaus- 
tible external sources ;” and if we look for a less menacing declara- 
tion to the despatch received by Earl Russell, we find no fairer 
prospect of a solution than this:—‘‘ The system inaugurated by 
the present Emperor contains a germ which time and experience 
must develop.” Well may the Morning Post exclaim, after quoting 
these very lines :—“ If this be so, we fear that the notes of the 
Three Powers have been written in vain, and that the Polish inde- 
pendence must be achieved, if ever, at the point of the sword.” 

Still, the Moniteur is allowed to be jubilant over the ‘ concilia- 
tion” to which every one will look forward “on reading these 
documents.” 

I am greatly mistaken, or a mixed feeling of indignation and 
disgust must by this time pervade the whole of the community 
in France. And there must prevail among the liberal party a feel- 
ing of apprehension, too, at the gratification which the Emperor 
of the French seems to derive from the confidence the Emperor of 
Russia reposes in him, whilst proclaiming the necessity of united 
efforts in order to trample out the last sparks of liberty in Europe. 

The way in which the empire manages universal suffrage would 
be ludicrous, if it were not lamentable. In it comedy and tragedy 
meet ; nor is it an easy matter to discover which of the two pre- 
ponderates. No one, henceforth, out of the official pale, is allowed 
the use of the word communiqué in his communications to the press. 
Woe to the candidate bold enough to style himself independent ! 








watch him, to dog him from door to door, and to supply the 
being asked by a candid mayor what his escort was meant for, 


peror graciously gave me as an acknowledgment for my services.” 


No wonder that, under such circumstances, the policy of absten- ° 


tion should be adopted by the Legitimist and a considerable fraction 
of the Republican party. 

In Brussels, some months ago, there was, on the subject of 
abstention, a discussion between M. Garnier Pages, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, M. Victor Hugo, M. Pelleton, and myself. 
The grounds on which M. Garnier Pages urged the necessity of 
acting, that is, of taking the oath of allegiance to the Emperor, 
were, that there is in France a revival of political sentiment ; that 
the ardour of the young may still be fanned into flame; that the 
fire, not to go out, requires fuel; that to abstain is to enclose the 
question in a circle without outlet, &c., &c. 

These views, I am informed, are those of another ex-member of 
the Provisional Government, M. Maire, who, like M. Garnier 
Pages, is determined to enter the lists. There is, no doubt, a 
great deal to say in favour of their opinion ; but there is, so far as 
my judgment goes, much more to say in favour of the opinion 
which I know is that of Victor Hugo, and of the most influential 
members of the Republican party. I do not speak here of M. 
Proudhon, the worst enemy of the republic which he professes to 
uphold, and the best supporter of the empire which he professes 
to oppose. His new book, published under the title, “ Zhe 
Oaths-taking Democrats,” is so contrived as to damage the causa 
of abstention which it purports to espouse. Here we have one of 
M. Proudhon’s old tricks. Let that pass. The policy of abstention 
is advocated by men of quite a different stamp ; and if these turn 
away in disgust for what is complacently called the policy of action, 
it is because they know that a constitutional empire is an impossi- 
bility—that to protest through the ballot-box with anything like 
manly sincerity is out of the question—that the legislative body 
engendered by sham elections cannot but be a sham parliament— 
that there is no agitating within legal bounds where private meet- 
ings of twenty persons, ‘* subdivided into a smaller number,” are not 
allowed, and where the press is terrified into absolute silence—that 
the obligation of taking the oath, even previously to the election, 
is precisely intended to goad the opponents of the empire into 
throwing their flag into the mire—that to take the oath in its 
plain natural sense is to serve tyranny, of which the swearer 
becomes, by that very fact, an accomplice, whilst, to take the oath 
with mental reservation, equivocation, or evasion, is simply to tell 
a lie—that men alive to the sense of their own dignity ought not to 
consent to swell the tide of official perjury, more especially when there 
is for them no better prospect than to have four or five of their mem- 
bers merged into a crowd of livery servants termed legislators— 
that the result of such a step, even considered from a merely prac- 
tical point of view, would be not to check but to “ legalize” the 
empire—not to curb but to sanction tyranny; in fine, that if there 
be no option but between suicide through impotence and suicide 
through self-degradation, men of honour cannot hesitate. 

Generally speaking, those are in the clear path of duty, as the 
Spectator once observed, who prefer their country to any party 
connections, place the nation to which they belong above an idea, 
and act upon “the principle which sent Blake to conquer for a chief 
whom he detested, but who ruled the country he loved.” But what 
is to be done when, all liberties being suppressed, all principles of 
justice trampled upon, it is just because you love your country, 
and for no other reason, that you detest its ruler? What is to be 
done when, far from having anything to do with a purely senti- 
mental attachment to a given man or a given family, your reluct- 
ance to serve the existing ruler rests on the firm conviction that 
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by serving him you would to a dead certainty disserve your coun- 
try? That is the question, and a formidable one it is. 

This dismal impossibility of serving both at present, the State 
and the self-appointed Chief of the State in France, is proved 
beyond dispute by the very construction which M. de Persigny 
puts on the bearing of the electoral oath. Why have the Journal 
des Débats and the Union de [Quest been visited by the terrible 
penalty of a warning? Why has the Journal de Rennes been sus- 
pended for two months? Because they have, according to M. de 
Persigny, attempted a blow at the sanctity of the electoral oath. 
And how ought, according to M. de Persigny, the sanctity of the 
electoral oath to be understood ? M. Prévost Paradol has learnt it 
to his cost. The official definition of the oath is this :—*‘* A solemn 
act, which forms an absolute bond of honour between him who 
tenders it and him who receives it.” So, it would be of no use to 
say that, by swearing allegiance to the Emperor, the swearer 
enters on no other engagement than that of avoiding the path of 
conspiracy, of refraining from any attempt to overthrow the dynasty, 
or to imperil the empire; no, there must be a total, unreserved, 
unconditional surrender of opinions, tendencies, sympathies, as- 
pirations, and feelings. If not, the Emperor will be deceived, and 
the swearer is beforehand held out to the contempt of mankind as 
a liar! 

It borders verily on the incredible to see how tender the con- 
science of M. de Persigny has become as regards the sanctity of 
the oath, since his master got possession of France by daring the 
last extremity of perjury. The wonderful boldness of the act is 
exceeded by the astounded boldness of a declaration which con- 
demns it. Has M. de Persigny forgotten that France would be 
still a republic, had not his master broken the oath of allegiance he 
solemnly swore to the republic ‘* before God and man?” How- 
ever, such is now his theory about the oath. 


This fills up the measure. A FREEMAN. 





THE FOOD DIFFICULTY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
[From our SpecraL CoRRESPONDENT. | 
New York, April 21, 1863. 
Tue unsuccessful attack upon Charleston has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion, much of which would have been more to the 
purpose had it taken place before the attempt was made to reduce a 
city so defended. The Government early established a prohibition 
of the publication of what is called “contraband war news.” The 
rule is a very good one, if any rational observance of it could have 
been enforced. But it is a notorious fact that while newspapers 
were forbidden to publish the movements of troops or the destina- 
tions of expeditions, traitors and spies, still kept in the employment 
of Government at Washington, in the various departments, have 
constantly betrayed to the rebel leaders official information of 
military and naval movements, long before they could by any pos- 
sibility be known by the public journals. While, therefore, the 
rule in relation to ‘‘ contraband war news” has really kept from 
the rebels nothing that they needed to know, it has checked the free- 
dom of public discussion of matters relating to the war to our own 
injury. ‘Thus it has been held improper to canvass the character 
of the new iron-clads, lest there should seem to be a reflection 
upon the plans of the Government, and a disclosure of the nature 
of those vessels which would be detrimental to the service, by con- 
veying information to the rebels. ‘Their failure now is commented 
upon with a good deal of acrimony, and blame imputed to the 
commander which belongs to the boats, while had their merits and 
demerits been freely discussed before they were put to the test, 
they might have been so perfected as to have been in truth what 
it was only assumed they were—impregnable. ‘The fact undoubtedly 
is, that naval men understood their imperfections, and had little 
confidence in their success. In their first trial, the attack upon 
Fort McAllister in Georgia, by two of them, some weeks ago, it 
was found—a fact never published—that their armour was 
not sufficient to prevent a plunging shot from going directly 
through the deck of one of them, and the timbers and 
sheathing of another were so started by a torpedo that she 
was only saved from sinking by being run ashore. It took at 
Charleston only one or two shots, directed against the turrets of 
t.vo of these vessels, to so disarrange the machinery by which they 
were revolved, as to render them stationary, and, therefore, use- 
less, and shots striking the pilot-houses started the rivets, and sent 
them flying with such velocity that one of them was driven 
through the skull of the pilot, killing him instantly. But even 
when the pilots were able to remain at the wheels, the steering 
apparatus was found to be so defective as to render some of the 
boats almost unmanageable. Then they each carried only about 





thirty rounds of ammunition, so that, had they passed the forts, 
they would have had little left wherewith to bombard the city. 
As every one of these defects are easy of remedy, it is to be re- 
gretted that the boats were not exposed before so important a trial 
was made to the examination and criticism of seafaring men and 
practical mechanics. 

In one of the late packet-steamers from Liverpool there were, 
among the passengers, sixteen American shipmasters, twelve of 
whom had sold their ships abroad because of the low rate of 
freights in American bottoms, and the other four had commanded 
vessels burned at sea by the pirate Semmes, of the Alabama. This 
is a fact worthy of the attention of the English people, if 
not of Her Majesty's Government. If such is the result in a 
single instance of the virtual permission to rebels to build and fit 
out ina British port a single ship to prey upon our commerce, what 
must inevitably follow when a whole ficet sails from your shores 
upon a similar errand? However, since I began this letter, infor- 
mation has reached me which, if true, renders it certain that not 
only will no rebel fleet ever leave England, but that Nassau will no 
longer be allowed to be a mere’convenience for the blockade- 
runners to and from Charleston. 

Do not think that the term I just now used, “a half-starved 
Confederacy of ruined slave-drivers,” is a rhetorical form of speech. 
It is literally true. Slavery—to use a term that has crept recently 
into favour—is thoroughly demoralized. It will be difficult, if 
not impossible, ever to restore the system to its former prosperity. 
Wherever the seat of war has been it is absolutely abolished. It is 
hardly in human power to reduce again the freedmen who have 
tasted the sweets of liberty to obedience to the slave-driver’s 
whip, the peck of corn a week, and no wages. The ruin of the 
masters, whose wealth was almost exclusively in real estate and 
negroes, renders it certain that their lands shall pass into other 
hands, and these must be either Northern capitalists, who will 
hold estates under a tenure from the Federal Government, or men 
whose capital is in their own labour. In either case there will be 
no toleration of slavery. And it is unquestionably true that 
the relation between master and slave has been so radically shaken 
by the universal agitation which has spread even to the remotest 
plantations, that the establishment of the Southern Confederacy, 
were that possible, would fail, without doubt, to restore to it its 
original force. It is by no means improbable that in the event of 
the establishment of Southern independence, the first problem the 
new power would have to confront would be the alternative of 
the emancipation of the blacks or a servile war. They might be 
compelled to face the last first, and fall back then upon the former 
as their only salvation. But if the Confederacy shall never be 
acknowledged, and Southern subjugation be, as it must sooner or 
later, the result of the war, then the complete ruin of the slave- 
holders is sure to follow. ‘Thus the rebels are more than half- 
ruined already, let events take whatever course they may. It is 
strange that those who are watching this contest, while they are 
so far removed from its direct influence as to be able to be dis- 
interested and calm observers, do not see how impossible it is for 
it to end, in any event, in the status quo ante bellum, but that a 
complete overthrow of the social system of the South must follow, 
so changing all social and political relations as to necessitate 
absolutely the establishment of a new order of things. The diffi- 
culties in the way of going back are far greater than those of 
going forward. And yet men who call themselves statesmen talk 
as if they believed we have nothing to do but make peace to 
restore the old order of things, set the negroes at work again to 
produce cotton, sugar, and tobacco, give again to French and 
English operatives all the raw material they want, restore the 
balance of trade, and realize again the old prosperity under the 
old conditions. It were as reasonable to expect to grow again the 
crops of 1860 from the stubble that was left behind after harvest. 

Anl as the planters are half-ruined, so are they half- 
starved. This is no mere conjecture, no flattering tale 
which hope whispers to the Federal armies, but a stubborn 
fact for which we have rebel testimony. The scarcity of food 
is so great that Mr. Jefferson Davis makes it the subject of a 
message to the rebel Congress, and calls on them to provide relief 
for so serious an exigency. His army, he confesses, is on hal/- 
rations of meat. And if this is true of the army to whose wants 
all others are made subsidiary, what must be the condition of the 
people at large, and especially of the slaves, whose allowance of 
food, even in the most prosperous of times, was limited to the 
smallest modicum which would keep them in working condition ? 
The army must be fed though the non-combatants starve, and if 
the army is only half-fed then surely the people must go hungry. 
In the Georgian Legislature a bill has been introduced to limit the 
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planting of cotton to a single acre to each hand, and the Governor [human form. But why will Mr. Hook thrust his figures into 


of South Carolina has recommended to the legislature of that 
state, convened in extra session, a similar law. There is, no doubt, 
a good deal of speculation in the prime necessaries of life in the 
rebel states ; but after making all due allowance for that, and for 
a provident care for the future which this legislation is intended to 
provide for, it is evident that there is a good deal of actual incon - 
venience, and some real distress in the lower classes, from 
the want of food. Bread riots have already taken place 
in several Southern towns. How is it possible that it 
should be otherwise? The Slave States have never raised 
sufficient grain and meat to supply the demands of their 
own consumption, but have depended upon the north-west. 
They have been cut off by the war from this supply, and are 
thus thrown upon their own resources. It is for this reason 
that they are so desirous of detaching the north-west from the 
Union, and hope that their appeals will be listened to by that 
grain-growing and cattle-raising region, which has hitherto found 
its best market in the South. 

But this deficit of food and many other necessaries of life is 
a very important element in the prolongation of the rebellion. 
Hunger and nakedness alone will conquer them at last, if we 
make no peace with them short of their complete submission ; 
and even should our weakness or foreign aid relieve them before 
that time comes, their condition will be one of such utter exhaus- 
tion that there will inhere in them no power to become a strong 
independent state. 

The steamship City of Baltimore arrived to-day with Liverpool 
dates to the 8th inst., bringing us the cheering intelligence of the 
seizure of a rebel steamer at that port. This act of your Govern- 
ment confirms the intimations which had reached me of their 
friendly intentions. If it is an earnest of what they intend to do, 
no more important intelligence could come to us. An escape from 
a war with England is in itself an event hardly to be overestimated, 
but it means here even more than that—the overthrow of the 


rebellion. An AMERICAN. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tus, the ninety-fifth exhibition of the Royal Academy, has opened 
under circumstances which cannot but suggest to Royal Aca- 
demicians the probability that long before they can celebrate their 
second jubilee, the learned doctors, who even now (under Her 
Majesty’s commission) are sitting in consultation on the case, 
will have prescribed a very different regimen from that prescribed 
at this institution for the treatment and nursing of the arts of 
painting and sculpture. 

Of twenty-nine Academician painters, five send nothing ; and 
several others should have been better advised than to send 
what they have sent. One cannot but wish that the list of 
“ Honorary retired Academicians,” which appears on the fly-leaf 
of the catalogue, had been much longer than it is. 

Meantime, let us enjoy what we have got ; and, first, let us see 
the picture that holds the place of honour in the large room. 
This is “ Lucrezia Borgia” (130), by Mr. Elmore, R.A., and is a 
work of very high order. ‘This modern Semiramis (for such is 
the character which poets, novelists, and painters have in these 
days agreed to attribute to her) stands concealed by a curtain 
from her intended victim, and is attended by a bravo (and para- 
mour?) whose face is a brief record of passion and crime, and 
bespeaks hima fit agent for the deed which, stiletto in hand, he 
is eager to be doing. She, more cruel and tiger-like, stays his 
arm, and seems to suggest that the little phial she holds in 
her hand will furnish her vengeance with a more secret 
and a more lengthened gratification. The beautiful head, 
with rich brown hair, perfect features, and stately form royally 
draped with crimson velvet, are in powerful and even painful 
contrast with the sullen cruelty and merciless determination of 
the expression. Mr. Elmore has here produced a work which, in 
the technical as in the higher qualities of his art, will more than 
maintain his high reputation. 

Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., gives us some more of the coast scenes 
he loves so well, and which, it may be added, he has made the 
public love also. His merits and his defects remain nearly 
the same, but with a balance of change in his favour. The 
figure of the girl in “The Prawn Catchers” (176), is finely 
imagined, firmly drawn, and (except the head) well painted. 
Much work of this kind would go far to place the Eng- 
lish sebool on a level With the French in mastery of the 
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such uncomfortable corners of the canvass, leaving sometim:s 
only fragments of human beings on the outskirts of his back- 
grounds? Is it carelessness, or does he think that art can dis- 
pense with all rules of composition ? 

Mr. Phillip, R.A., never fails to please by the unaffected manli- 
ness of his sentiment and by his rich and vigorous colouring. In 
“ Aqua Bendita” (23),a gipsy girl receives from the hand of a Chris- 
tian child the holy water which one of her race may not 
take for herself. The Spanish mother, who helps her child to do 
the charitable deed, has more of human kindness than senti- 
mental beauty in her countenance, and, as usual (at least in Mr. 
Phillip’s pictures), takes the lead of her loutish husband, 
who neither assists nor objects to the performance. In 
his other picture, “‘The House of Commons, 1860” (67), 
he has won a victory over very difficult materials. ‘The 
portraits (in which individual character is well marked) will 
be easily recognized, and the just prominence given to the 
statesman whom we have so lately lost lends to the picture a 
solemnity of which there is some need, to correct the triviality 
of here and there a too foppish member of the Legislature. 
The prevailing dullness of costume, warmed with a crafty and 
almost imperceptible brown, is relieved by the green chair of the 
Speaker, the splendour of the mace, and by the other accessories 
of the table. 

No one in these times can equal—and few in any time have 
surpassed—the veteran Stanfield in the peculiar line where he 
has chiefly won his fame. Who ever more interested you in a 
ship, seemed to give it a personality, and engaged your feelings 
in its welfare? Or who ever studied with better result the 
motion of deep seas, or with truer pencil drew the form of its 
waves? This was always his merit. But among his earlier 
works it was rare to find one where the smoothness of the handi- 
craft did not overbalance the spirit of the piece, where your 
interest in the subject was not a little jostled by a recollec- 
tion of the paint-box. Within these few years this is changed, 
and, however paradoxical it may at first appear, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that he has never been so truly great as since age has 
somewhat impaired the vigour of his hand. Age may have 
robbed the hand of some of its facile power, but has 
brought more than compensation in a keener perception, 
and a more delicate and suggestive realization of the great 
truths of nature. These remarks are applicable to all the pictures 
exhibited by him this year: particularly to “ The San Ildefonso, 
prize to H.M.S. Defence,” straining at her anchors and needing 
all her cable run out to save her from the fate which drove her 
unanchored consorts on shore. Seamen will remember Nel- 
son’s dying order, earnestly reiterated, “Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor.” Nowise inferior in its sea painting is “The Worms 
Head, Bristol Channel” (371), greater, if anything, are the 
subtle variety of colour and gradation of tone, indicating 
at once the transparency and reflecting power of the water, 
and the distance which the eye travels over. But the “ Worms 
Head” itself fails to give an impression of size, a failure which 
is often observable in pictures representing mountain peaks, 
as distinguished from more massive forms. 

“My First Sermon” (7), by Mr. Millais, A., shows a pretty 
child, with scarlet cloak and stockings, in excellent harmony with 
the background of shabby green baize, who, with’wide-open eyes, 
sits out the church service in the family pew. Of Mr. Millais’s 
three pictures this strikes me as most complete, for though in 
the “‘ Wolf's Den” (498) the children, especially the little girl, 
are as beautiful and as childlike as the little church-goer, the 
picture is not throughout so carefully painted. 

It may be that more than either of these the artist values the 
third, ‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,” (287.) It represents a large old-fashioned 
bedroom, through whose casement the moon is shining full upon 
the oak boards, throwing all besides into a brown shadow. The 
painting of the gloomy apartment, the heavy bed-hangings, tlie 
silver-mounted casket, and the silver-embroidered dress of the 
woman who stands in the moonlight, is admirable. But why 
St. Agnes’ Eve, and why the reference to Keats? This is not 
the scene imagined by the poet, not the light poured through the 
painted glass of the window that “ blushed with blood of kings 
and queens,” not (most ef all) the fair lady full of grace, “ who 
seemed a splendid angel,” on whose head the moon shed “a glory 
like a saint.” If the figure in Mr. Millais’s picture is like an angel, 
Heaven defend us from angels! 

The conclusion is almost inevitable, that it was the moonlight 
effect which the artist saw, admired, and determined to paint, 
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and that the haggard woman standing on the floor was an after- 
thought, spoiling a good background with her unsightly figure. 
It would be unreasonable, of course, to quarrel with any accident, 
which gave an artist his first hint, and determined his choice of a 
subject. But, the subject once chosen, let it be carried out. Do 
not let the principal be overpowered by the accidental. 

Mr. H. S. Marks is still the same artist who filled us with 
inward laughter by his early works—the same, that is, in the 
sense that the boy is father to the man. His humour has ripened 
and mellowed with time and study, and he has exchanged broad 
farce for tempered, yet still full-flavoured comedy. Iu his picture, 
“ How Shakespeare Studied” (261), we have the poet sitting at 
the door of “The Swan” in Southwark (with Cwsar’s Tower over 
the water), collecting from the life materials for his next new 
play at the Globe—say the Merry Wives of Windsor. It is such 
a scene as might occur any day amid the stir, action, and inci- 
dent of a busy city, and suggests a lesson which has long since 
been read anddigested to some purpose by our painters, and which 
it were well for modern playwrights to take to heart. They 
would do better by printing on their title-pages “from nature,” 
instead of the eternal “from the French.” Where composition 
and expression are both so good, it may appear hypercritical to 
regret that there is not also a more careful arrangement and 
gradation of light and shade. We may well rest satisfied with 
a picture which, for quiet humour, could scarcely be surpassed. 

I have dwelt so long on these few pictures that I have no space 
left to do more than mention Mr. Calderon’s “ Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew” (378)—one of the very best in the exhibition. I hope 
to have another opportunity of speaking of this and others. At 
present I must beg room to allude to a bad symptom of the con- 
stitutional malady which has so long beset the Academy ; its 
narrow tastes and prejudices. Mr. J. Brett is an artist who for 
some years past has attracted considerable notice, and won much 
credit by his landscapes. This credit was gained not only by 
the intrinsic merits of his work (witness “The Stonebreaker,” 
«The Hedger,” and others), but by the conspicuous place on the 
line in which his pictures were invariably hung at the Academy. 
This year he is wholly excluded from the exhibition. His skill 
or power has, then, suddenly deteriorated, or his love for his art 
has suffered eclipse, and has obliged the Council to reject his 
works? or perhaps the Council accepted his pictures, but pressed 
by the necessity of gratifying an educated public with a sight of 
its accustomed share of such triumphs of art as can only be 
supplied by a Lee, a Witherington, or an A. Cooper, the hanging 
committee (which would thus become, against the artist, a court 
of appeal from the Council), were after all compelled to exclude 
Mr. Brett’s pictures for very want of space. Having had the 
good fortune to see Mr. Brett’s two pictures of this year, I can 
confidently deny the first hypothesis. I ama total stranger to 
him, and profess to be in great doubt whether his mode of deal- 
ing with landscape is right; but the rejected pictures are un- 
doubtedly an advance on anything he has previously 
painted. Take his picture of Florence. Notwithstanding a 
rigid adherence to the minutest accidents of his subject, 
there is yet a breadth of treatment and an appreciation for 
atmospheric effects which harmonize the various parts, and leave 
the spectator to enjoy undisturbed the view of that city of many 
memories lying serenely in the full sunlight of an autumn after- 
noon. The other picture represents the Surrey hills, with their 
full summer foliage seen across a golden crop of wheat, which | 
a light breeze sways and ripples like water. There remains 
the second alternative. Now, if the technical merits of the 
works which have found a place at the Academy were in all | 
instances superior to those exhibited by Mr. Brett, some ground 
would be laid for excluding him. But, with a very few excep- 
tions, the fact is directly contrary ; and I totally deny the right 
of the Academicians to treat the world like a child, and decide 
for it what pictures it may see and shall admire and what not. 

V. 








Music and the Drama. 


Sicnor Scurra’s opera, Niccold de’ Lapi, was produced at Her 
Majesty's Theatre on Thursday last, with all those appearances of 
success which have of late become more matters of course than 
reliable evidence. | 
The story is taken from the novel of the same name by the | 
Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio; and, as the name of the adapter is | 
not given, it is to be presumed that Signor Schira has been his | 
own librettist. Without plunging into the bewildering chaos of | 





European politics of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, it is only necessary to state that the immediate 
phase presented by the libretto is the siege of Florence in 1530, 
by the party of the former rulers, the De Medici. Within three 
years of the imprisonment of Clement VII. in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the sack of Rome by the troops of Charles VIL, 
Europe, accustomed as it was to the strangest and most 
startling political transformations, was surprised to learn that by 
the treaty of Barcelona, the Emperor had agreed to devote his 
whole power to serve the purpose of the Pope, and had bound 
himself to re-establish the house of De Medici, in Florence, in the 
same grandeur as before, “la quiete d’ Italia,e pace universale di 
tutta la cristianita,” being the high-sounding object under which 
as common in those days, an even more disreputable political 
bargain than usual was disguised. Francis of France, upon 
whom the Florentine vepublicans had looked for assistance, 
deserted them, and the story, as far as it is givenin the opera, opens 
just previous to the siege, when Florence was the scene of bitter 
partizanship between the favourers of the De Medici, called 
Palleschi, from the “ palle rosse in campo d’vro,” which formed 
the bearings of that “ magnificent ” house, and also called by their 
opponents “arrabbiati” on the one hand; and on the other, the 
staunch upholders of the Republic, holding extreme democratic 
views, and carrying into their daily life so strong an element of 
the austere and fanatic doctrines of Savonarola as to procure 
them the name of “ J Piagnoni.” According to the adaptation in 
the opera, which differs to some extent from the plot of the novel, 
Laudomia (Mdlle. Trebelli), daughter of Niccold (Mr. Santley), 
a leader of the republic, is betrothed to Lamberto (Siguor 
Giuglini). He, however, has slighted the love of Selvaggia 
(Mdlle. Titiens), an Amazon who dresses in armour, and she, out 
of revenge, devotes her whole energy to the betrayal of the re- 
public, and ultimately all the chiefs of the Piagnoni fall into her 
power. Her determination for revenge fails her, and though she 
cannot save Niccold from death, she restores Lamberto to 
her rival Landomia. Such is the very slight romantic plot on 
which the opera is hung. Of course the politically 
dramatic element is of the highest interest, but it is 
to be questioned whether what the historical knowledge, 
patriotic enthusiasm, and literary power of the Marquis 
d’Azeglio have made into a striking novel, has been treated 
by Signor Schira with equal success as an opera. It is impos- 
sible to speak decidediy of the merits of a work so ambitious as 
Niccold de’ Lapi from one representation, but it certainly seemed 
to me that, both in the adaptation of the libretto from the novel, 
and in the treatment of the latter in the music, Signor Schira had 
failed to take full advantage of his subject, and that the working 
up of the romantic plot with the broader dramatic element was, 
in particular, inartistically done. It is impossible now to enter 
iu detail into the construction of the opera, or the musical 
details; but some general idea may, perhaps, be best given by say- 
ing that a great portion of the opera consists in choruses, including 
a rataplan, a prayer, and an oath, in all of which one is naturally 
reminded of Meyerbeer, as the acknowledged chief of this style 
of operatic composition, but in which one cannot help missing 
his grandeur and dramatic power, and that the treatment of the 
personal romance is completely in the most characteristic style of 
Verdi, but certainly, as it seemed to me, without that composer's 
occasional original beauty of melody. To take one example alone, 
the construction of the quintet at the end of the third act proves 
Signor Schira to be an artistic and clever musician, but it is very 
doubtful whether he has proved himself equally gifted with the 
higher qualifications necessary to the operatic composer. 

I shall return to the subject next week, and, in the meantime, 
can only add that the execution, as far as regards principals, was 
what might have been expected from their names, and that the 


| orchestra gave the constant succession of deafening brazen 


crashes, which formed their principal employment, with pre- 
cision and force. 








BOOKS. 
—»— 
THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA.* 
Tuts is a very singular, but very delightful book, and one 
which touches a vast variety of chords. It may appear 
strange that the sublimest natural poetry of the world should 
have clustered round the desert, while the gorgeous 





* The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners of the Desert. By E. Daumas, General of 
Division ding at Bord Senator, &c.,£c., with Commentaries by the Emir 


Abd-el-Kader. Trauslated from the French by James Hutton. 
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luxuriance of the tropical world should have left the mind a 
comparative blank, or distorted it into monstrous, misshapen 
thought. Can it be that the ideal, as distinguished from the 
purely intellectual, activity, varies inversely with the multitude 
of the surrounding objects? Some of the greatest works of 
genius have been produced in captivity. Bodily confinement, 
for a time at least, intensifies all our ideas. In a similar manner, 
the comparative paucity of objects in the desert may have led to 
the richness and sublimity of the Eastern poetry, by condensing 
ardent thoughts upon comparatively few outward objects. For 
richuess in poetry consists not in the multitude of objects passed, 
in review, but in the multitude of thoughts springing out of one 


object. Again the Oriental hyperbole itself, in its very sublimity | 
scems to arise partly from the diminished opportunity for com- | 


parison—compuarison being the only school of exaetuess—and 
partly from the apparent immensity of the desert. Woman, the 
horse, the camel, and the lion, are, and for ages have been, the 
chief objects of the Arab’s contemplation. ‘Add to this the 
burning desert, the shining heavens, a life at once monotonous 
and yet of daily peril and adventure, the desolation, the gran- 
deur, the sense of power, and we seem to have a key to the 
whole monotheistic poetry of the East, if not in its actual birth, 
at least in that form in which it is historically known to us. 

In the volume before us, translated in fine manly English, from 


the French by Mr. James Hutton, we have side by side the re- | 
sults of the sixteen years’ experience of a French cavalry officer, | 


and the commentaries and speculations of the now greyhaired 


Abd-el-Kader. On one hand, we have the shrewd, matt>r-of- | 


fact, highly civilized European, pursuing the inquiries of a 


military stud groom with a keen, cold eye to the science ot | 


French glory, yet stooping to pluck the blossoms of Oriental 
poetry with military bonhommie, as we stoop to pick up flowers, 
no doubt congratulating himself on his extra-official capacity 


to pursue an étud? du genre; on the other, the hoary Emir beguiled | 


into pouring out the legendary lore of his ancestors in language 


sublime as that of our Bible, with the dignity and sweetness of | 
a veteran, kinl from the hereditary absence of fear, and grave | 


from the hereditary habit of danger, yet with the unconscious 
simplicity throughout of large-eyed hereditary childhood 
Such a book cannot fail to produce in the mind of the reader a 
quaint, and almost melancholy, but not unpleasing, mirage of 
associations between the East and West, the old and new, the 
natural and artificial, the changeable and the seemingly eternal 
and unchangeable. 

How the acute and sc2ptical Frenchman succeeded in drawing 


from the jevlous bosom of the Arab Emir the hidden treasures of | 


his anc stra! poetry, without ruffling his simple fait), is a puzzle ; 
but that he did it, this volume sufficiently proves. “ Praise be 


to the one Gol!” says Abd-el-Kader, “to Him who remains | 


ever the sane amidst the revolutions of this world.” We seem, 
as we read, to feel the breath of the unchangeable desert. The 
Arab speaks, indeed, of the revolutions of this world, but to him 
they are the gyrations of an outer universe, of which the desert, 
vast and, to him, illimitable, is the immutable and buraing centre. 
He speaks of political revolutions as we speak of the revolutions 
of the moon roun! the earth, or of Mars and Jupiter round the 
sun. We know by induetion and faint experience that those 
revolutions exist ; but to us the centre of the world is our own 


speck of sand. So is the desert to the Arab chief. “ You ask | 
me,” he proceeds, “ for information as to the origin of the Arab | 
Here follows an Arab compliment full of grace and | 


oJ 


horse.’ 
poetry. ‘You are like unto a fissure in a land dried 


up by tho sun, and which no amount of rain, however | 


abundant, will ever be able to satisfy.” These Arabs seem once 
upon a time to have live] in heaven somewhere, and tasted the 
courtesy of angels. What is time to them? They can afford to 


stop and bo gracious. Their compliments are not likely to be | 


accused of design. “Know, then, that amongus it is admitted 
that Allah created the horse out of the wind, as he created Adam 
out of the mud.” “Among us,”"—he says politely,—not that he had 
any doubt in his own mind, but that he wrote to his friend, and did 


not dream to browbeat him whom he invested with that first of | 
tiles. He immediately adds “This cannot be questioned. | 
Several prophets—peace be with them!—have proclaimed it.” | 
There is something very noble and touching in the words “as | 


He created Adam out of the mud.” Had he said “ but,” instead 
of “as,” a sarcasm would have beea implied, which is entirely 
absent. The devotion of the Arab to the horse has a faint 
reminiscence of the Egyptian adoration of the animal world, but 
purified of the mystery and grossness, and raised to the rank of a 








| mythological, but intellectual, gratitude. It is as if he said, 
‘ The horse is my best earthly friend. True, Iam the superior 
‘creature. So Allah willed it. But I should be little enough 
| without him. Honour to whom honour is due. I was created 
| out of the mud, but thou wert created out of the wind.” “Do 
you wish to know,” he asks, “if Allah created the hor-e before 
man, or if He created man before the horse? Listen :—* Allah 
created the horse before man, and the proof is that man being 
the superior creature, Allah would naturally give unto him all 
that he would require before creating himself. When Allah 
willed to create the horse, He said to the south wind, ‘ I will that 
| a creature should proceed from thee—condense thyself !—and the 
wind condensed itself, Then came the angel Gabriel, and he 
took a handful of this matter and presented it to Allah, who formed 
of it a dark chestnut horse.’ ” 

In all this the Arab does not trouble himself with the incon- 
sistency. He does not ask himself why he was not created out of 
| the wind. It was so, and it waswell. So, he says, Allah created 

the male before the female, for the male is more noble than the 

female, and besides, more vigorous and potent, and the Divine 
| power is wont to create the stronger of the two first. The horse 
| most yearas after the combat and the rac2, is more fleet and 
| patient of fatigue, and shares his rider’s emotions of hatre] and 
| tenderness. It is a very curious and pregnant tralition that, 
as the Arab horse was created before the foreign (* For the 
Alnighty has in no case created the species before the genus"), 80, 
after Ishmael, who, after Adam, took possession of the finest and 
most spirited horses, Solomon should have preserved the one 
| single stock from which all the best Arab horses are desconded. 
For the legend we must refer our readers to Abd-el-Kader’s 
own version of it, He divides the history of the Arab horse 
into four great epochs :—1st, from Adam to Ishmael; 2d, from 
Ishma?l to Solomon; 3rd, from Solomon to Moham ned; 4th, 
from Mohammed to our own times. 

But by what outward signs do the Arabs recognize a horse t> 
be noble—to be “a drinker of air?” The Emir enumerates 
thinness of lips and of the interior cartilage of the nose, dilated 
| nostrils, leanness of the flesh encircling the veins of the head, the 
| graceful manner the neck is attached, softness of the cat, mane, 
| and hairs of the tail, breadth of chest, largeness of joints, an 1 
leanness of the extremities. But the moral characteristics are 
even more important. Thoroughbred horses have no vice, have 
a remarkable endurance of hunger and thirst, rare int-ligence, 
and a grateful affection for the han1 that feeds them. ‘hey love 
their masters, and, as a rule, will suffer no other person to mount 
them. ‘They will not touch what another horse has left and (this 
seems strange enongh) will take pleasure in troubling with their 
| feet whatever limpid water they may meet with. 

But although the Arab prefers the horse in many resp2cts, 
| there are other points in which the mare comes in for a large 

share of his regard. The profit to be derived from a mare is 
| often very great, as much, in fact, as from three to four thousand 
pounds. Hence the common exclamation, “ The head of riches 
is a mare that produces a mare.” “ And our Lord Mohammed, the 
messenger of God, hath said, ‘The greatest of blessings is an 
intelligent woman, ora prolific mare.’” This isa compliment and 
a suggested comparison which is as pleasing to the Arabian 
woman, as it, no doubt, would be, if addressed to our own fair 
horsewomen. “ The back of a mare is a seat of honour,” saith 
the Prophet. And his interpreters affirm this to be because the 
pace of a mare is more easy and agreeable. Some even consider 
that the easiness of her gait will after a time render her rider 
effeminate. Here, of course, the analogy ceases. Not one 
Englishwoman in ten thousand can be accused of promoting 
effeminacy. Angularity of gait decidedly prevails. Oa the other 
hand, the points of comparison are numerous. A mare does not 
neigh in time of war like the horse, and a thoroughbred woman 
holds her tongue in time of danger. Then, again, she is less 
| sensitive as to hunger, thirst, and heat. Indeed, in the last matter 
the woman, the mare, and the serpent are alike, that their life 
and vigour are doubled in the hottest season. But in one point 
the mare has a very decided inferiority, and that is in the little 
attention she requires. She feeds on anything and she requires 
no watchman, whereas the horse requires constant attendance. 
The attention which civilized women require is one of their 
greatest charms. We can only repeat, that General Daumas’ 
work on the horses of the desert, adorned rather than disguised 
by Mr. Hutton’s translation, can hardly fail to enchant a very 
numerous class of readers, old and young. We have done little 
more than indicate the character of the book, and left by far the 
| greater part of it untouched. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON HEAT.* 
Tue question “ what is heat?” would, until very recently, have 
met from the scientific men of the day with an unhesitating and 
all but unanimous answer. Heat, it would have been replied, is 


| water 1 deg. Fahr. being taken as a standard, 772 foot-pounds con- 


a kind of matter—a subtle fluid which is capable of penetrating | 


and being stored up in the inter-atomic spaces of all material 
substances. The addition of fresh quantities of this maiter 


forces the atoms of a substance further apart, and thus produces | 


the expansion which heat is known to cause ; and similarly its 
withdrawal is followed by the contraction which is produced by 
cold. Within the last few years, however, a change, which is now 
well nigh complete, has been gradually coming over the opinion 
of the scientific world on this subject. Step by step, the material 
theory has been giving way before the dynamical theory of heat. 
According to this latter view, heat is regarded, not as matter, but 
as an accident or condition of matter—namely, as a motion of its 
ultimate particles. When a body is heated, its atoms vibrate 
through wider spaces, and expansion is the necessary conse- 
quence; and the converse result naturally follows when its 
atomic motion is diminished by cooling. This hypothesis 
is found not only to explain all the observed phenomena 
of heat, which are rendered intelligible by the 
theory; but also to be perfectly reconcileable with other 
facts for which the latter had failed to account. As Professor 
Tyndall has pointed out, the dynamical theory of heat is not an 
absolutely new idea. Bacon appears to have had a glimpse of 
it; and Locke expressly states that “‘what in our sensation is 
heat, in the object is nothing but motion.” 
at its experimental confirmation were made, at the close of the 


material | 


stitute what is called the mechanical equivalent of heat. If the 
Centigrade scale be adopted instead of Fahreuheit’s, the mecha- 
nical equivaleut is 1,390 foot-pounds. The connection between 
heat and other physical forces las, as yet, been much less accu- 
rately investigated; but a familiar example of its existence is 
afforded by the conversion of heat into electricity by means of the 
thermo-electric pile. : 

It is, of course, quite impossible that we should attempt to 
follow Professor Tyndall into all the branches of his subject, or 
to dwell in detail upon the long series of admirably devised ex- 
periments by which he illustrates and establishes his conclusions. 
We must content ourselves with drawing the reader's attention 
to one or two of the large number of exceedingly curious facts 
and speculations which arise naturally out of the matter in land. 
Among these is the very remarkuble suggestion put forward by 
Professor W. Thomson, to the effect that the solar heat arises 
from the continual impact upon the sun’s surface of those 
meteoric bodies which are known to us as falling stars. This 
theory, startling as it appears on first sight, is, Professor Tyndall 
declares, quite consistent with observed fucts, and the cause which 
it suggests is perfectly competent to produce the actual effect. A 


| curious calculation has been made as to the amount of heat that 


| 


The earliest attempts | 


last century, by Count Rumford, and, somewhat later, by Sir | 


Humphrey Davy; but it is only within a very few years that, 
owing chiefly to the admirable researches of Mr. Joule, it has 
been able to assume the authoritative position which it now 
occupies, and to which itis clearly entitled. It is this theory 
which, in the course of lectures that is now before us, Professor 
Tyndall has undertaken to render intelligible to the non-scien- 
tific public; and few of our readers will require our assurance 
that the task could not possibly have been entrusted to more 
competent hands. 

As Professor Tyndall has well observed, the subject is one the 
importance of which it is scarcely possible to overrate. In the 
study of the dynamical theory of heat are involved issues of 
vastly greater moment than the mere explanation of the pheno 
mena for which it accounts. It opens the door to the general 
systematization of the physical sciences, by giving us the first 
glimpse of the great fact of the correlation, or mutual converti- 
bility, of all physical forces. The leading facts upon which the 
theory rests prove that a distinct and constant relation exists 
between heat and mechanical force. Each is at will convertible into 
theother. The development of heat by friction, or by asndden blow, 
as of a cannon-ball on an iron-plated target, is an instance of the 
production of heat at the expense of mechanical force ; and the 


would be generated by the shock, if the earth were suddenly 
stopped in her orbit. It would be equal to that derived from the 
combustion of fourteen globes of solid coal, each equal to the 
earth in bulk—a heat quite sufficient not only to fuse the 
entire earth, but to reduce the greater part of it to 
vapour; and if, after the stoppage of its motion, the earth 
should fall into the sun, as it certainly would, the quantity of 
heat generated by the blow would be equal to that developed by 
the combustion of 5,609 worlds of solid carbon. But, perhaps, 
the most striking calculation to be found in these Jectures is one 
by which, when treating of what is commonly called “ latent 
heat,” Professor Tyndall illustrates the extraordinary magnitude 
of the forces which are constantly employed in some of the most 
ordinary operations of nature. After impressing upon his 
hearers the fact that the heat which is said to become latent is 


entirely consumed in the performance of work within the mass 


of the substance to which it is imparted, he proceeds to estimate 


| the amount of force represented by the heat generated by the 


action of the steam-engine affords a familiar example of the pro- | 


duction of mechanical force at the expense of heat. Could we 
collect and condense all the products of the combustion of a 
pound of coal in the furnace of a working steam-engine, the heat 
which we should thereby recover would be less than that evolved 
by the combustion ; and the deficiency would be exactly repre- 
sented by the amount of mechanical work performed by the 
engine. A very striking proof of the intimate connection exist- 
ing between heat and mechanical force is afforded by the fact 
that, just as the mechanical effect of a projectile is represented by 
its mass multiplied into the square of its velocity, so the heat 
which is developed on its striking the target is exactly propor- 
tional to the product of its mass into the square of its velocity. 
The precise relation between heat and mechanical force has been 
quantitatively determined, and has been found to be quite constant. 
By means of a long series of experiments, admirably devised and 
carried out, Mr. Joule has ascertained that the quantity of heat 
which will raise 1 ]b. of water 1 deg. Fahr. in temperature is 
exactly equal to that which would be generated if a pound weight, 
after having fallen through a height of 772 feet, had its moving 
force destroyed by collision with the earth. Conversely, the 
amount of heat necessary to raise 1 1b. of water 1 deg. Fabr. in 
temperature would, if all applied mechanically, be competent to 
raise a pound weight 772 feet, or 772 Ibs. one foot. The term 
** foot-pound ” has been introduced to express conveniently the 
lifting of one pound to the height of one foot; and thus the 


quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of 1 Ib. of | 





ae Heat Considered a: a Mode of M tion. By John Tyndall, F.R.S., &c., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Lougmans. 


reasons assigned by Professor Tyndall, a condition more favour- 
I 





conversion into ice of 1 1b. of hydrogen and 8 lbs. of oxygen. 
There are in this process three distinct stages—1. The formation 
of aqueous vapour by the chemical combination of the two gases. 
2. The condensation of the vapour into water. 3. The solidifica- 
tion of the water into ice. The heat generated in the first of these 
stages is equal, in mechanical value, to the raising of no less 
than 47,000,000lbs. one foot high; that in the second to the 
raising of nearly 6,750,000lbs.; and that in the third to the 
raising of nearly 1,000,000lbs. Professor Tyndall's eloquent 
comment on this astounding fact must be given in his own 
words :— 

‘Thus our 9lbs. of water, in its origin and progress, falls down three 
great precipices ; the first fall is equivalent to the descent of a ton weight 
urged by gravity down a precipice 22,320 feet high; the second fall is 
equal to that of a ton down a precipice 2,900 feet high; and the third is 
equal to the descent of a ton down a precipice 433 feet high. I have seen 
the wild stone-avalanches of the Alps, which smoke and thunder down 
the declivities with a vehemence almost sufficient to stun the observer. 
I have also seen snow-flakes descending so softly as not to hurt the 
fragile spangles of which they were composed; yet to produce, from 
aqueous vapour, a quantity of that tender material which a child could 
carry, demands an exertion of energy competent to gather up the shat- 
tered blocks of the largest stone-avalanche I have ever seen, and pitch 
them to twice the height from which they fell.” 

The last five of the twelve lectures before us are devoted by 
Professor Tyndall to the elucidation of the somewhat difficult 
subject of radiant heat. In the course of them he gives a very 
interesting account of a long series of experiments recently 
undertaken by himself, with a view of determining the radiation 
and absorption of gases and vapours. Some of the results 
arrived at in this investigation are highly curious. Professor 


| Tyndall found that, as a rule, elementary gases, whether pure or 


mixed together, possess an extremely feeble power of absorbing 
heat. Thus, the absorption exercised by oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or atmospheric air, is scarcely perceptible. Compound 
gases, ontheother hand, exerta very considerable absorbent action. 
The most powerful of these that have hitherto been examined 
appear to be olefiant gas and ammonia, which, at the ordinary 
atmospheric tension of 30 inches, absorb, the first 970, and 
the second 1,195, times as much heat as common air; while 
at the diminished tension of oue inch—which appears to be, for 
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able for accurate determination—the proportion rises to 7,950 
and 8,800 respectively. The results arrived at in the case 
of vapours are still more striking. The absorbent power of 
boracic ether, for instance, is so enormous, that even at a tension 
so inconceivably small as to require to be multiplied by one 
thousand million to bring it up to the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, its vapour still absorbs as much heat as common air at 
the ordinary tension. Professor Tyndall suggests that the further 
prosecution of researches in this direction may possible throw 
some light upon what we at present know nothing ofthe atomic 
or molecular constitution of the various forms of matter; and 
the suggestion appears to be certainly not an unreasonable 
one. We may mention that the results already arrived at 
by this mode of inquiry appear to lead to the conclusion that that 
mysterious substance, ozone, is a compound body, as it is found 
to possess enormous absorbent power; but, until the presence of 
hydrogen in its composition can be determined by more direct 
means, Professor Tyndall prefers to regard it as a form of oxygen 
whose alomic constitution differs from that of the ordinary 
gas. 

There is one more passage in the volume before us to which 
we wish to draw special attention, as it affords an admirable illus- 
tration of the difficulty of apprehending at first sight the 
true bearing of many physical facts. Atthe close of a lecture 
in which Professor ‘I'yndall has treated of the properties of ice 
and the formation of glaciers, he alludes to the glacial epoch of 
geology, and takes occasion to observe that the true conditions 
necessary to bring about such a state of things do not appear to 
have been rightly appreciated. The enormous extension of 
glaciers in bygone ages has been principally dwelt upon as 
showing a greatly increased action of cold in these times; and 
the fact that it demoustrates just as rigidly a proportionate in- 
crease of heat has been entirely overlooked. And he then pro- 
ceeds to establish the latter position by the following unanswer- 
able reasoning :— 

* Cold will not produce glaciers. You may have the bitterest north- 
east winds here in London throughout the winter without a single flake 
of snow. Cold must have the fitting object to operate upon, and this 
object—the aqueous vapour of the air—is the direct product of heat. Let 
us put this glacier question in another form: the latent heat of aqueous 
vapour, at the temperature of its production in the tropics, is about 1,000 
deg. Fahr., for the latent heat grows larger as the temperature of evapo- 
ration descends. A pound of water, then, — at the equator, has 
absorbed 1,000 times the quantity of heat which would raise a pound of 
the liquid one degree in temperature; but the quantity of heat which would 
raise a pound of water one degree would raise a pound of cast-iron ten de- 

Hence, simply to convert a pound of the water of the equatorial ocean 
into vapour, would require a quantity of heat sufficient to impart to a pound 
of cast-iron 10,000 degrees of temperature. But the fusing point of cast- 
iron is 2,000 deg. Fahr.; therefore, for every pound of vapour produced, 
@ quantity of heat has been expended by the sun sufficient to raise 5 lbs. 
of cast-iron to its melting point. Imagine, then, every one of those 
ancient glaciers with its mass of ice quintupled ; and let the place of the 
mass, so augmented, be taken by an equal mass of cast-iron raised to the 
white heat of fusion, and we have the exact expression of the solar action 
involved in the production of the ancient glaciers. Substitute the hot 
iron for the cold ice—our speculations would instantly be directed to 
account for the high temperature of the glacial epoch, and a complete 
reversal of some of the hypotheses above quoted would probably ensue. 
- . . It ia quite manifest that the thing most needed to produce the 
@laciers is an improved condenser ; we caunot afford to lose an iota of 
solar action; we need, if anything, more vapour, but we need a con- 
denser so powerful that this vapour, instead of falling in liquid showers 
to the earth, shall be so far reduced in temperature as to descend in 
snow. The problem, I think, is thus narrowed to the precise issue on 
which its solution depends.” 

In conclusion, we must say one word as to Professor Tyndall’s 
extraordinary faculty of devising appropriate and effective ex- 
periments for the illustration of his lectures. Special praise is 
due to the ingenious artifice of employing the electric light as a 
means of rendering generally visible effects, which could not 
otherwise be made preceptible by a large audience. In skilful 
manipulation Professor Tyndall has shown himself to be a worthy 
successor of Mr. Faraday; and he has, moreover, produced a 
‘book which is, beyond question, the best and clearest popular 
exposition of the dynamical theory of heat that has as yet 
been given to the public. 


MISS COBBE ON THE PURSUITS OF WOMEN.* 
Wuen Miss Cobbe asked, ‘What shall we do with our old 
maids?” some impatient critics gave the reply, “Leave them 
alone,” and when, throughout her whole treatise, she inquires 
in various forms, ‘‘ What ought to be done for our women ?” she 
will probably get from the mass of readers the answer, “ Nothing 
at all.” It isthe primary difficulty with all reformers who advocate 
what, for want of a better term, must be called the cause of 








women’s rights, that they are met on the threshold by more or 
less distinct assertions that no change whatever is required. If 
such a statement came simply from those whose interests 
are opposed to all alteration it might be dismissed, as one of 
those ordinary pleas with which every reform in every age 
has been invariably opposed. What gives it more apparent 
weight in the present instance, is that it proceeds from the mouth 
of the very class for whose sake change is demanded. Ninety- 
nine ladies out of a hundred are, or say they are, perfectly content 
with their present condition, and therefore the advocates of 
alteration or of improvement find it hard to make out a 
prima facie case in favour of a sucial revolution. Miss 
Cobbe boldly and, for the most part, satisfactorily, faces 
this first difficulty. She does not, like some ladies whose 
works we have read, speak as though every woman were 
a slave, the whole happiness or dignity of whose life 
must consist in arrogant assertions of independence. She 
does not intimate that every wife should enter into a contest 
with her husband, and should hold fast the creed we have seen 
propounded, that the less the affection she bestows the 
greater will be the deference she receives. Nor does Miss 
Cobbe believe, with the writer of a well-known essay, 
sanctioned by the approval of a great philosopher, that the 
intellectual degradation of women is now so deep as to re-act 
upon the character of every man who enters on the perilous path 
of matrimony. What she does—and for this the highest praise is 
due to her sound judgment—is to take facts as they are, 
and point out that, while many women, if not living 
under the best conceivable conditions, still pass a happy 
and satisfactory life, large numbers suffer grievously from 








the bonds imposed either by law or by convention. The 
assumption on which social optimists rest their eulogies of 
existing arrangements will be found to be the utterly untenable 
notion that all women either actually do marry, or when the 
plainest figures show this not to be the case, that at least they 
ought to marry. This is not the place to discuss at all fully 
the advantages of English family life. A glance at the 
divorce courts shows that even here there may be some need of 
improvement; but the worship of the Penates is so popular 
that we have no mind at the present moment to run a tilt against 
its devotees. The feeling for home life has very rightly the vigour 
of a religious enthusiasm, and we are quite willing to follow Miss 
Cobbe’s example, and to avoid speaking of the mere fanaticism of 
domesticity. She wisely conteuts herself with pointing to the in- 
controvertible fact that under the present circumstances of 
English society a considerable number of women do not and can- 
not enjoy the blessings, such as they are, of marriage. This of 
itself would be a sufficient argument for some alteration. 
Every person, either male or female, ought to be educated 
so as to be suited for any position which may reasonably 
be expected to fall to their lot, and arrangements formed on 
the hypothesis that every woman will marry are about as 
grotesque as would be an education for men resting on the belief 
that every gentleman would ultimately possess a landed estate of 
five or six hundred a year. But the main argument in favour of the 
necessity for some alteration is supported by many reasons, each 
possessing no trifling weight. An advance in civilization inevit- 
aby alters the relative position of the sexes. Whether or not 
the theory be correct which traces the whole difference between 
man aud woman to original difference in physical strength, 
whether there be a sex in souls no less than in bodies, whether 
the intellectual capacities of the two sexes are equal or similar, 
are inquiries for the most part futile in themselves, and which can 
never be answered till that stilldistant day, when some disembodied 
spirit shall return from the shades to give the world the benefit 
of his or her ambiguous experience. However, that differences in 
physical power do produce a great effect on respective positions 
occupied by the two halves of the human family is as palpable as 
that it is the tendency of every step in the progress of civiliza- 
tion to render merely physical differences of less and less conse- 
quence, and, therefore, in so far as women have suffered socially 
from mere want of strength, it may be expected that they should 
rise with the advancing progress of the world to amore and 
more independent position. It is, further, easy to prove from 
the circumstances of the present time that there exists a desire 
more or less wide-spread for a change. Ladies’ colleges, pro- 
testant convents, printing offices for women, all tell one tale. 
They all point to a wish manifested under the most different forms 
to open new spheres for female energy. 

Reasoners who suceeed in showing cause for some alteration 





* Essays on th: Pursuits Women. By Frances Power Cobbe. Loudon: Emil 
¢ Faithfull. 1863. “sass ’ 











are apt to break down in the attempt to point to specific 
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reforms. Here again Miss Cobbe rises far above the ordinary | absolutely compelled to perform; and since it will, at any rate, 
advocates of her cause. She adopts, though in a some-| belong before the mass of women find learning necessary for 
what different sense, the criticisin of her opponents, and asks for | their support, it may be conjectured that well instructed 
women that they shall be simply left alone. Solvitur ambulando is women will long continue a small minority of their sex. But 
the maxim of all wise reformers. Let women try what they can | the fact that few women will learn is no reason why all should 
do, and nature and the laws of competition will quickly point out | be debarred from the highest kind of learning, and it must be 
what is the work for which they are fit. The objections that | remembered that in every class a well-educated minority affect 
Women cannot compete with men in the pursuits of trade, that | the feelings and opinions of an ignorant majority. 

they cannot attain professional skill, and that, if they attained 
it, they would find no market for their acquirements, are all | MISS MULOCH’S FAIRY BOOK.* 

either fulse or futile. If it be true, for instance, as it very | “‘Tu1s is meant,” says Miss Muloch, “to be the best collec- 
possibly may be, that in the long run men make the | tion attainable of that delight of all children, and of many grown 
best and most serviceable printers, it is certain that ! people who retain the child-heart still—the old-fashioned, time- 
this supposed superiority will assert itself, and that women, honoured, classic fairy tale.” Whether or not we retain the 
if not suited for printing, will not ar be employed to oe es ne en pes perhaps, - Dr. pews. said 
print. If, again, as we have heard it asserted, no man or woman | to Boswell about the wisdom of wearing nightcaps, “ Perhaps no 
in their senses would employ a female doctor, it is clear that | man shall ever know,”—for we are not at all sure what that 
ladies will not long undergo the labour of acquiring professional | favourite term of the modern sentimentalism means,—but we do 
knowledge unless this knowledge meets with its reward. Though | know that we feel very tenderly attached to the memory of the 
every university followed the example of France, and gave — and melancholy White Cat, that the Bean-stalk, though 
degrees to females, there would not, in twenty years, be twenty | Jack cut it down, has never ceased to blossom perennially, and 
“doctoresses,” if that be the right word, in existence, if the public diffuse its more than bean-flower fragrance over our memories,— 
refuse to entrust its limbs or its health to any but male hands. that little One Eye’s and litle Three Eyes’ conspiracy against 
The beginning and end, therefore, of Miss Cobbe’s argument is little Two Eyes, has still a profounder interest for us than any 
to demand nothing for women but a fair field and no | conspiracy of the Reds in Paris or Rome; and that the seven 
favour. It is hard to see on what ground so much | litle (surely Eureka) shirts which retransformed the seven little 
can be refused or more required. It would have added | white swans into the seven little princes (except the one wing. 
to the value of her work, had she divided into two distinct classes where the shirt-sleeve had not been white-seamed into the shirt), 
the obstacles which block up the path of women. They are in | have ever shed for us an air of romance round that admirable 
part legal, in part conventional. No mere change of senti- garment which has done something to transfigure the oppres- 
ment could enable a young lady to gain a degree at Oxford sive monotony of underclothes. If this is to have the child- 
or Cambridge, and nothing except a change of public | heart, we ure very glad to know and own it; but it is at 
feeling is needed to make women managers of banks or to fill least compatible with a very grave sense of the unremunerative 
railway stations with female ticket-givers. To distinguish accu- | elderly fag of ordinary life. 

rately between the limits of law and custom is of first-rate im- | However, Miss Muloch has reallyredeemed her promise,so far as 








portance, when an attempt is to be made to alter the position of a 
whole class. The restraints imposed by Acts of Parliament, or 
by legal decisions, can be easily removed by the same authority 
through which they were established. Nothing but appeals to the 
sense of men and women can untie the bonds formed by 
custom. Energy on the part of women themselves might 
of itself effect considerable changes, without the interveution of 
Parliament or of the law-courts. Miss Cobbe, for example, is 
most anxious to increase the influence of ladies in the govern- 
ment of workhouses. It is at least curious that women naturally 
and rightly desirous for the most benevolent objects to control 
the acts of parish guardians, should not, at any rate, bring to an 
issue the question whether or not every woman who pays rates 


a single volume could redeem it, of presenting the “ best collection 
| attainable of the old-fashioned, time-honoured, classic fairy tale,” 
in which, we are happy to say, the “‘ child-heart” does not re-appear, 
nor, indeed, any vestige of sentimental ethics, uuless, indeed, this 
sentence, at the close of the tale called “ The Butterfly,” betray 
Miss Muloch:—‘* We are informed that Papillette had at first 
some slight returns of her natural disposition ; but in one year 
‘she became a mother, and from thenceforward never knew 
frivolity more.” If any old fairy story contains that, it must be 
la French one, and seems to us to flavour not a little of “A 
| Woman’s Thoughts about Women.” But we hear no more of 
| this state of feeling. The ogres are duly beheaded, 

the wicked fairies (magic permitting) burnt to ashes, the 


has not a right to a vote as a parishioner. This right has | deceits by which the malicious are outwitted are all cheerfully 
occasionally been exercised, and we are informed on excellent | related, and the Welsh giant falls a victim to his emulation of 
authority that on one occasion, at least, a woman has filled the | Jack the Giant-killer’s ‘‘ second stomach,” as kindly as our 
office of overseer. There could scarcely be a more legitimate | modern theologians to their zeal for the second stomach of the 


field for the exercise of female influence than the government of 
parishes and workhouses. Even a small number of female voters 
would probably exert considerable influence over the tendency of 
parochial policy. 

Miss Cobbe avows her expectation that great results would 
flow from the admission of women to all those pursuits to which 
they might be led by taste or by talent. It is here that candid 


critics find the most ground to question her conclusions. She | 


holds that there are certain sides of art, of science, of morals, 
and of religion, which can be developed by women alone. It 


may be so, but we confess to perceiving no ground for the belief | 


that, to take one example, “if a woman apply herself to art, it 
will be a fresh type of beauty she will reveal,” or that any forms 
of truth or of beauty are the monopoly of either sex. We cannot, 
therefore, expect that great discoveries, either in morals or in art, 
will flow from the application of female intellects to new lines of 
study. Nor, we must candidly own, does it appear probable 
that the number of women in any rank of life who would 
take full advantage of the freedom which they have a 
right to claim, would were complete liberty conceded, be 
great. Men, as a general rule, acquire just as much and no 
more knowledge as they are compelled to gain by some species 
of necessity. Shoemakers are quite inclined enou:rh to stick to 
the last, and persons who care for knowledge for its own sake 
form the very smallest portion of the so-called educated classes. 
Women would act, if allowed to pursue every study, much as 
men, to whom every pursuit is actually open, do act. They would 
get through just as much wor'’:, and not a whit more, as they are 





hare. Miss Muloch idealizes nothing, carefully abstains al- 
| together from appending “ morals,” narrates every incident con- 
| . . al . . . . 

scientiously, and, where an English version of a foreign fairy 


|tale is required, gives it with great spirit, and in the style 


‘of the old-fashioned simplicity. We think she has not taken 


| quite as much as she might have done from the incomparable 
| collection of Grimm. There is no nation so great in fairy tales. 
as the German, because there is none so genuinely child-like in 
its humour. We could well have exchanged the story of “ The 
Prince with the Nose,” for the much more humorous German 
story of the apple which had the curious specific effect of causing 
the nose to grow for miles and miles through a great forest, and 
the pear which caused its equally rapid “ absorption.” But it 
must be admitted that Miss Muloch’s collection is much less 
monotonous than most collections of fairy tales, from the pains 
she has taken to get the best of each national collection, so that 
the national fancy of England, France, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and the East has each its representative elements. And though 
there are no large illustrations, the admirable drawing of the little 
initial letters to each tale, which are always in fact pictures. 
belonging to the tale, partly supply the place of those marvellous 
illustrations of Cruikshank’s to the old English translation of 
Grimm, which have almost identified themselves in children’s 
imaginations with the tales themselves. Why, by the way, has 
Miss Muloch been so hardhearted as to withhold that story of 
“The Golden Bird,” wherein “the Prince rides on the fox's tail 
over stock and stone till his hair whistles in the wind,” and which 





* The Best Popular Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered Anew, By the Author of 
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Cruikshank has immortalized for children by his unrivalled pic- | ostriches, pheasants, partridges, magpies, eagles, and all other kinds 


ture of that curious feat of foxmanship ? 

Miss Muloch has evidently a true insight into the secret of 
perfect fairy tale. 
terious, exciting wonder but notawe. ‘The more astonishing th 


' of birds, to have Percinct touching them with his hand,sothat they 
a all flew by millions out of the basket, and “arranged themselves in 


First, it should be marvellous but not mys- little heaps, each belonging to a different bird.’ That is much 


e better than Professor Owen’s art, for the child’s ideal of dis- 


magical laws which replace those of life, the more delightful they | criminating faculty is magical power and order,—not arrived at by 


are; but they should not touch a great truth or even a dim faith, fo 
then, instead of merely refreshing the mind and stimulating th 
fancy, they put it on the stretch again. The harmless deceit 


and tricks of the good princes are even a fresh excellence in a 
fairy tale, for they simply have the effect of releasing the child's 
imagination from the stress of any weight of reality, and matching | the ‘* Seven Goslings’ 
the capricious marvels of the external world in which the 
scene is laid. Any approach to a genuine mystery in a fairy 


r| the intellect, but by a wave of a wand. If only one could 
e separate and combine at will! From the fairy wand to 
s | conchology and logarithms is such a great aud degrading descent. 

The only kind of fairy tales scarcely adequately represented here 
are the humorous German ones. The “Bremen Musicians” and 
> are of this class, though scarcely the 
best, and Rumpelstilzchen is here, and is one of the very best. 
But nearly the best tale in Grimm's collection, “ Death as a 


tale isa defect. The nearest approximation to it desirable is, for | Godfather” (Der Gevatter Tod), the “Golden Goose,” again the one 


instance, the appearance of the twelve torch-bearing Hands ir 


1 | called the “Goose Maid,” and that of the six friends who travelled 


the story of the “White Cat,” which usher the happy prince through the world together, aiding each other with their 


through the palace. That is just on the verge of the awful 


and, perhaps, the spiritualists would claim it as,a testimony to 


wonderful gifts, and many others of the same kind, whose beauty 
is rather in their childlike humour than in their fairy marvels, 


? 


the spiritual hands now in vogue ; but it is saved from becoming | are inadequately represented here. Fvrtunatus, who is rather 
so by the physical details of opulence by which they are ja dull hero, or “Clever Alice,” who is not really amusing, 


surrounded, and the melancholy, ladylike, little white puss, with 
the miniature at her side, who receives him from the attendant | 


| might fairly have been sacrificed for some of these. But the 
book, on the whole, is a delightfal selection, in a delightful exter- 


Hands. Had the Hands been given to expressive gestures, to | nal form; full fo the physical splendour and vast opulence of 
beckoning, or folding, or wringing, or “ pointing upwards,” they | proper fairy tales, where the hens not only freely lay golden 
would be formidable, and not fairy hands; but as they only | eggs, but eggs, not golden, hatch gold and silver dresses ; abound- 
bring silver goblets and rich brocade dressing-gowns, wait | ing, too, in the charming little rhyming spells which wring re- 


obsequiously at table, and ignore the owners’ minds altogether, 
they fill a child’s fancy without tasking its imagination. ‘The 


sponses from magic mirrors, and weave a charm round the 
child’s understanding, in the scrupulous matter-of-fact details 


“White Cat” is, indeed, almost equal to some of the best of the |which realize to children’s minds the orbit of wonder in 


German tales in everything but humour. The nut out of which 
the exquisite little dog jumps so cheerfully,—the still more mar- 


vellous walnut, which contains a filbert, which contains a 


cherry-stoue, which contains a kernel, which contains a grain of 


wheat, which contains a millet seed, which contains 400 yards 
of the finest cambric, all woven by the attendants of the White 
Cat expressly to go through a needle’s eye, and enveloped for 
delivery in this very elaborate form by something more than 
feline subtlety,—these are the sort of marvels which a child 
intensely appreciates. Then there is that fine touch of feline 
magic, when the prince’s faith fails at the millet seed, and he 
reproaches the pussy in his heart, “ upon which he felt his hand 
scratched by the claw of a cat,”——a lesson after which the child 
feels it a kind of treason to suggest criticisms upon the possibility 
of the incidents related, though he well knows in the 
background of his mind, what he barely admits to himself, 
that they are all, of course, make-belief. 

But besides being marvellous without mystery, it is a great ex- 
cellence in a fairy tale to be exceedingly grotesque in its choice 
of means, and to insist a good deal upon them. For 
example, it would be (humanly) exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand how three needles could help a princess to climb a glass 
mountain, but it is just the charm of the thing to tame and 
subdue the imagination to these unexpected exigencies. If the 
needles were the thing which did help the princess over the glass 
mountain, why it is clear they were the right means to do so, 
which is all the more delightful to think of. An ordinary mind 
would not feel a plough-wheel a great assistance for rolling safely 
overthree sharp-cutting swords,—butthen the fact that the Princess 
did get over those obstacles by this remarkably unsuitable contriv- 
ance—(we do not think of asking whether she revolved with the 
wheel, or whether she sat on an axle which is not mentioned, for 
that, as the bishops say, is of the nature of neological specula- 
tion, and the child is not a neologist)—is far more gratifying 


than if she had walked round them, or avoided them, in a more | 


common-place way. 

Then, in a good fairy tale there should be always a clear discrimi- 
nation between the good and evil agencies, and it is very gratify- 
ing when the evil agencies can also be made the confusing ones, 
and the good the discriminating ones,—only the discrimination 
should not be done by the intellect (which is a laborious human 
idea) but by a magic wand. The classificatory sciences are so far 
recognized in fairy tales, that the good magic has a very satisfac- 
tory power of classifying properly, and sorcery of causing chaos 
and error. Nothing is more pleasing in the old fairy tales 
than the instances, of which there are so many, of the good 
fairy unravelling the intricacies of a perplexed task with a 
mere stroke of her wand. How pleasant was it when the 
Duchess Grognon had set poor Princess Gracoisa to classify 


under their right head all the feathers in the basket belonging to | a. 
nightingales, canaries, linnets, larks, doves, thrushes, peacocks, | bridge; and John Glover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


| which the tale moves, and finally in the quaint transforma- 
| tions which touch springs of subtle association in every child's 
| memory. 
THE CRITICAL EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Camprince has of late years produced several very remarkable 
works of learning. The Cambridge system is not, indeed, asa 
| rule, favourable to the growth of originality and to the develop- 
| ment of the creative powers of the mind, but it is better calculated 
to produce great works of erudition. The history of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, though neither original, profound, nor eloquent, is 
nevertheless a truly remarkable monument of solid literary diges- 
tion in the person of one man. Dr. Thirlwall’s “ History of 
Greece” won the approbation, Mr. Grote’s, the applause, 
of the civilized world, and Mr. Merivale’s “ History of the 
Roman Empire,” though of aless substantial texture, and written 
with the pen of the essayist, rather than of the historian, is still 
entitled to the more than local celebrity which it has undoubt- 
edly obtained. The edition of Shakespeare, the first volume of 
| which is now before us, bids fair, we thiuk, to add another to the 
few, but first-rate results, of Cambridge labour. The want of a 
purely critical edition of Shakespeare, upon the plan of the German 
critical editions of the classical authors, had long been felt by 
English students. There were, indeed, plenty of editions of Shakes- 
peare, great and small, with plenty of notes small and great, but 
a critical text founded at once upon the exhaustive collation of 
all existing sources, and upon the immense mass of learning 
}and conjecture accumulated by Shakespearian scholars, was 
absolutely wanting. It would have been difficult, we think, to 
find two men better qualified to supply the want than Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Luard. The polished and searching accuracy of the 
| former, and the almost unequalled antiquarian attainments of 
the latter, were the very qualities, the combination of which was 
most needed for such an undertaking. It is, indeed, much to be re- 
| gretted that Mr. Luard’s election to the office of Registrar should 

















‘have compelled him to relinquish his part for atime. But we 
sincerely trust he may be able to return to the task. In the mean- 
| time another editor was added, and no fitter person could pro- 
| bably have been chosen than the Librarian of Trinity College, to 
| which the Capell collection was given, a Shakespearian collection 
| almost unrivalled in amount and value, and in some points unique. 
| To the existence of this collection at Cambridge the editors point 
| as an additional claim on the part of Trinity to the execution of 
'the work. Moreover, the novelty of the plan exempts them from 
all suspicion of a design to supersede or even compete with the 
| labours of other editors. 
| We shall not here enter into any criticism of individual points, 
only remarking by the way, that the preface is a model of 
| polished simplicity and ease. Our space compels us to con- 





* The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William George Clark, M.A., 
‘ellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
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fine ourselves to a description of the plan itself of the new 
edition. The text is based on a thorough collation of the four 
Folios, and of all the quarto editions of the separate plays, and 
of subsequent editions and commentaries. A compact view of 
this collation, tozether with the editors’ own, or other, conjectural 
emendations, collected or suggested, stands at the foot of each 
page. ‘’he reader may thus create or remodel his own text as 
he reads. The lines in each scene are numbered separately, to 
facilitate reference—an incalculable advantage, as every scholar 
knows. No notes are added, except at the end of each play, and in 
very small number, when they are absolutely necessary, either to 
explain a variation which could not be conveniently expressed in a 
foot-note, to justify some deviation from an ordinary rule, or to clear 
some unusual point. The poems are to be printed in at the end 
of the dramatic works and edited on a similar plan. Whenever 
there is a quarto edition differing from the received text to such 
a degree that the variations cannot be shown in foot-notes, the 
text of the quarto is printed literatim in smaller type after the 
received text. This is, in substance, the scope of the new edition. 
The notation adopted to simplify the critical apparatus is 
extremely convenient and elegant. The four Folios, of which 
the first, namely, the Folio of 1623, is the basis of all 
texts of Shakespeare, are respectively denoted by the symbols 
F}, Fo, Fs, and Fs. The first Folio (F)) is mainly adopted, 
unless there exists an earlier edition in quarto. Earlier quarto 
editions are extant of more than one-half of the thirty-six plays. 
When the first folio is corrupt some authority is allowed to the 
emendations of Fz above subsequent conjecture, and secondarily 
to Fs and Fy. But where there are quartos of authority their 


variations from the first folio have been generally accepted. In | 


addition to these sources the editors have been able to incorporate 
a very ample collation of conjectural emendations suggested by a 
vast number of editors and scholars, whenever such emendations 
seemed to be of substantial interest. In so doing, however, they 
cannot be said to have overburdened their page. They had in- 
tended to give in their preface a catalogue raisonné of all 
the editions of Shakespeare and of the other books used by 
them in the preparation of the present work. They have 
decided upon not doing so, on the plea that Mr. Bohn’s re- 


issue of Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual” contains a full 


and accurate account of Shakespearian literature. We earnestly 
beg the editors to reconsider their decision, Mr. Bohn’s 
enumeration of two hundred and sixty different editions 


of Sealeeapiee of course includes the mention, useful to the 
bookseller, of editions which have no authoritative value 
nor any claim to the attention of critical editors. But so much 
the more convenient is the task of giving a catalogue raisonné of | 
all the editions of any literary value. Every book ought to be | 
complete in itself, and to the student no appendage to a critical 
edition can be so useful as a compendium of the literature con- 
nected with the subject. 
upon Mr. Bohn’s most valuable labours. For, on the one hand, 
the editors would neglect many works which he is obliged to 
mention, and, on the other, their studies would enable them without 
trouble to give a more detailed view of all authentic sources—a 


view, moreover, which, from the extent of their labours, would | 


possess an independent and very great value. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of bibliographies. MacCulloch’s biblio- 
graphy of political economy has been of incalculable value. 


Ani it is much to be regretted that every subject of importance | 


has not its own separate and independent bibliography appended. 
Only those who wish to disguise their plagiarisms, can have an 
interest in withstanding the adoption of the custom. But this 
cannot or ought not to be true of any real scholar. 

The history of the editions of Shakespeare is one of the most 
intricate in English literature. The first Folio (1623) contains all 
the plays usually found in modern editions of Shakespeare, | 
except Pericles, and was “published according to the true | 
original copies,” and “set forth” by his “ friends” and “ fellows,” 
John Hemminge and Henry Condell, the author “ not having the 
fate common with some to be exequutor.of his own writings,” 
who proceed to insinuate that all the separate editions of Shakes- 
peare’s plays were “ stolen,” “surreptitious,” and “ imperfect,” 
and that all those published in the folio were printed from the 
author's own manuscripts, an insinuation which the editors con- 
clusively repudiate. Upon the merits of the first Folio opinion | 
has been much divided. The editors describe it as of varied ex- | 
cellence, differing according to the state of the manuscript from | 
which it was printed, the skill of the c: mpositor, and the diligence | 
of ode corrector. The second Folio is a reprint of the first, | 
ditfering, however, in many passages, sometimes widely, some- | 


Such a compendium in no way trenches | 


| times slightly, sometimes by accident, sometimes by design. To 


Capell’s annotations of this folio the editors express great obli- 
gation. The third Folio, published in 1663, contains seven 
additional plays; but with regard to the others it is, on the whole, 
a tolerably faithful reprint, with some corrections, and some 
uncalled-for alterations of the second. Lastly, the fourth folio 
was printed from the thirdin 1685, with a very much modernized 
| spelling, but no other apparent editorial care. 
| The first octavo edition (1709) was that of Nicholas Rowe, who 
followed the fourth folio, and seems to have ignored all previous 
| folios and quartos. Pope's edition was published in 1715 in six 
volumes, to which an “‘ Essay on the Rise aud Progress of the 
Stage” and a glossary were later added in a seveuth volume, 
edited by Dr. Sewell. Unlike his predecessor, Pope had seen the 
first fo lio, and some of the quartos; but, in spite of his preface, 
from which it might be inferred that he had diligently collated 
them all, the editors have found little evidence to substantiate 
‘the inference. His co!lation is as meagre as his own conjectures 
ure abundant. But these are praised by the editors as always 
true. Pope first indicated the place 
first, he made a fresh scene whenever a 
new character entered. It seems that he printed his edition 
from Rowe, not from any of the folios. Theobald’s “ Shakespeare 
| Restored,” which drew upon him Pope’s indignation, is vindicated 
| by the editors as a work incomparably superior to those of his 
| predecessors. ‘The great Oxford edition of 1744, edited by Sir 
thomas Hanmer, they treat with marked disdain, in which they 
agree with Warburton’s strictures. Warburton, whose edition, 
based upon Pope’s, appeared three years after the poet's death, 
vehemently attacked Theobald and Hanmer; was, in his turn, 
attacked by Dr. Zaechary Grey and Mr. John Upton in 1746, and 
| still more severely by Mr. Thomas Edwards. It is one of the privi- 
leges of posthumous glory to be the ever widening field of the battle 
of the gods. Johnson’s indolence, Kenrick’s acrimony, and Capell’s 
learned prolixity; Steevens’ activity, method, and antiquarian 
knowledge, Ireland's frauds, and Malone’s superfluous ability in 
denouncing them, would furnis!: the materials for a very amusing 
| volume, which we heartily wish the editors would write. A 
listory of the criticism, literary and wsthetical, of Shakespeare 
during the last century and a haif, at home and abroad, would 
| bea most acceptable couclusion to their very arduous under- 
taking, aud one which we believe the Public Orator, at all events, 
most eminently fitted to perform. Indeed, when we reflect upon 
the immense amount of drudgery involved in the formation of 
the critical text they have undertaken to produce, it is im- 
possible for those who know the delicate scholarship and refine- 
ment of the men engaged in its production not to sympathize 
| with them in their expenditure of so much invaluable culture on 
a task of so much physical labour. We heartily wish them sue- 
cess, and venture to express our confident anticipation that the 
second volume will only add to the just reputation of the first. 


ingenious, and sometimes 
lof each new scene, and, 





| MR. BROWN OF TELLICHERRY ON THE COTTON 
SUPPLY.* 
|Tuts is a very instructive contribution to the Indian cotton 


question. Mr. Brown shows, by the most striking facts, that the 
Madras Presidency, and especially Coimbatore, not only can 
raise, but has raised for many years together, the best American 
| cotton, and raised it far more successfully by the methods of 
agriculture which the Hindoo farmers pursue, than by the 
exhausting methods which the American planters pursue,—for 
in a fair competition together tried, begun in 1840, they fairly beat 
| the American planters, with all their artificial aids, out of the 
| field. “At the end of three years the American planters com- 
| ple etely exhausted the fertility of their soil by cropping it with 
cotton year after year; in the fourth and fifth years their cotton 
crops were not worth gathering; at the end of the fifth year the 
| planters piv from the field ultoge ther, confessing candidly that 
they could not compete with Coimbatore farmers, in growing 
equally good and equally cheap American cotton, acre per acre.” 

But we cannot agree with Mr. Brown's conclusion that the Indian 


| growth of cotton should be stimulated by remitting entirely for 


five years the land-tax on all Indian cotton lands. This would not 
only cause an enormous loss of revenue, but it would put an 
artificial breadth of land under cotton, which would have yielded 
rent (or land-tax) under other crops, and would only be put under 
cotton for the bonus thus offered to the farmer. Hence the 
true economy of production would be injured instead of en- 
couraged, and false expectations excited. It does, however, 
seem certain that if Mr. Brown's account be accurate, Coimba- 





* The Supply of Cotton from India. Letiers by F. C, Brown, Usq., of Tellicherry. 


King, Parliament street. 
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tore and other large Indian districts could yield at present | rent of the land, for the calculation of which in a country where 
prices a yery large addition to our cotton supply, if only the | there is no such thing as free competition among the farmers there 
farmers could get the real worth of their crops, instead of losing | can be exceedingly few if any trustworthy materials. A revision 


all their profits through the middlemen who advance the land- 
tax. And this could surely bo contrived by the Government 
itself buying the cotton, and agreeing to pay itself the land-tax 
by deducting it from the price of the cotton when paid for. | 
Also we think that the computation of the land-tax on | 


much of Madras as 


| and moderate reduction of the land-tax on all such lands is an 
| urgent political duty. 
| pamphlet, which proceeds from a man who probably kuows as 


We strongly recommend this valuable 


any Indian statesman, if not more, to the 


careful consideration of all those who are studying the pressing 


Indian cotton land is often very much above the true economical | question discussed in it. 








DEATH. 

Warirenovse—On the 3rd inst, at 29 Lower Eaton street, 
Pimlico, of bronchitis, Mr. William Whitehouse, aged 
71 years, deeply lamented. Friends will please accept 
this intimation. 


AU-DE-VIEK.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superiur to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES aT 


DEANE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


EANE’'S TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive ond complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. ‘The following are 
some of the prices for lvory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :-— 














js. djs. dfs. djs. dj s.)s) s. 
Table Knives, per doz..... {14 0/16 (lta 0/23 0 25/29 33 
Dessert ditto , .. 12 0/12 O15 Of18 « roc 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 6) 5 6 6 fl 7] 8 911 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 

FORKS, The best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 





FIDDLE. ) BEADED.| Kine's. |L'Ly 


| 
ud Pex 2nd Best Best 





See’nd) 
q ality om 
s.d.} s. | s. . 
Table Spoons p.doz| 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks _,, 31 0 | 38 | 44 | 56 | 54/ 64) 56 
Dessert Forks ,, | 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 | 40 
DessertSpoons ,, | 240] 80 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons 2” 14 6 | 18 | 22 26 | 26 321 26 


EANE and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be ha: on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com 
ises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
‘enders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
and Candles, Tuble Glass &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
ents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 138u7. 


ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
ny the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. Tuis celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, F.C. 
Established 1784. 


E. LAZENBY AND SON, 
Foreign Warehousemen and Family Grocers. 
RUITS for DESSERT. 
Priced Catalogues post free, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, N.W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the RECEIPL for HAR- 
VEY'S SAUCE. 


DURXEA's MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Cora Flour was even nouced. The 
says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
Toot in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all tirst-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomiix, REN- 
BLL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 





























TM HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON. 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of tirst quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 


12 Table Foiks .......... | 
12 Table Spoons .. — 
12 Dessert Forks .. 
12 Dessert Spoons 














12 Tea Spocns ........+- 2 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... M 10 0/0 13 69 15 010 150 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... e-e-- 0 600 800 900 90 
1 GravySpoon .......... 09 6601000 11 00 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ..)/0 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. lo 180 230 2 60 20 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|}0 260 360 400 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 401 761 100/112 0 
1 Butter Knife .......... 09 260 560 6010 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......... j2 1000 17 00 17 O11 OO 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 9 3 30 460 500 50 
| ’ 
MEE ddtcesoeacese . 19 9131031419 616 40 


Any article to be had sing!y at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number otf 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON bas SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......2...+++.+-12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... ee... 88. Od. to £6 Oa. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ..--.. 6s. Od. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...........- coeesece oe 48. Od. per gallon. 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock ef 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
taunia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
‘Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newm street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, 


OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Pian- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posiuring, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
a.m. till8 p.m Single admission for exercise, ls. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, lés., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 

and are drawn on like anordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 











S T EO-E IDO N— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost, Messrs. 
GaBRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 
M&; HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRES.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIEICIAL ° 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisi.ed from the origivals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not rejuire the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
masuUcation, 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


T* ETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


Invention. Secured by letters patent, December 








1852. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made 
and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared India-rubber the colour of the 
gums, to which they are self-adhering; no wires or 
fastenings required; they defy detection, and afford an 
amouut of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material.—CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQuaRE.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is se-ure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE MEDAL SAFY¥S, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d. 
Geoace Price, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, 
Wolverhampton. 


ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prvtection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Kabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Pouliry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 43. 6d. and 53. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Kick Cloth 
Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 

esteemed by ladies for its improving and beautify- 
ing effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates all 
reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolourations, 
and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. Price 
4s. Gd. and 8s, 6d. per botile. Sold by chemists and 
perfumers. 


«*, Ask for “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 


UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime ; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’'s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








UNRIVALLED PRIZE 
SEWING 


LOCK STITCH 


MEDAL 
MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


\j HEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 


improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., £c, 


Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. 


Is simple in design, not liable to get out of 


order; elegant in appearance, strong and durable; the work will not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 


2,000 of the firmest and most regular stitches per minute. l 
Muslin, or the thickest Cloth ; and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every 


They can be used — well for the Snest 
escription cf work that 


¢an be done by means of hand sewing, aud with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 


Instruction Gratis to every Purchaser. 
139 Regent street, W. 


Tustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. Offices and Sale Rooms, 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
S pply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 


a" APPIN BROTHERS’ *SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
£s.d488a 428. 4 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 

Knives, Ivory Handles..... - 24 03 6 O4123 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 


Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O01 14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 

0 3 


5 
One Steel for Sharpening 00 460 6 6 


















Directions for 











Complete Service .... 6613 6916 6 
MANU FACLORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
es EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
92 00 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
a application (Ornamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by card. 
HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 
e measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 12s. 6d. and lis. 
€d. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s.,and 2ls. The above are cut by 
superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, are 
thoroughly shrank, and warranted to fit with ease, grace, 
and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 83. 6d., 9s. 
€d., and 10s. 6d. 
L. HYAM, City Establishment, 36 Gracechurch street; 
West-end, 189 and 190 Totteuham-court-road. 
‘HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRIS. Six 
for 30s., 36s., and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
Jargely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cauuot fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert's place, Regent street London, W. 
OR THE FORTHCOMING RACES.— 
H. J.and D. NICOLL have now ready for inspec- 
tion, or immediate use, a New Style of Dress for Gentle- 
anen attending races, travelling, or morning wear. As 
of old, their Showerproof Tweed Coats, One Guinea. 
Nicoll’s Llama, new Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots, 
and other Overcoats, Two Guineas. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W.; 
22 Cornhill, &.C.; and 10 St. Ann’s square, Manchester. 
AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
war CH CHAINS and every kind of 
Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
uly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
‘wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 
Henry Escorr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Z.ion square, London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Chest Complaints.—The propriety of disturb- 
ang the nervous and vascular system in pulmonary 
maladies by administering internal medicines was long 
«questioned before Professor Holloway was enabled to 
prove the practicability of relieving overgorged lungs 
and restoring their natural action by external means, 
His ointment, thoroughly rubbed upon tie walls of the 
chest twice a day, gives the utmost security and comfort 
in influenza, acute and chronic coughs, bronchitis, 
pleurisy, stitches in the side, shortness of breath, and 
Ipitation. The weakest may safely this remedy, 


and wili find that they have not staked their hopes on 
an uncertainty, or frittered away most valuable time in 
fruitless or injurious experiments. Moderate doses of 
Holloway’s Pills are sometimes advisable. 





UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
| EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
; way all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 








MHE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s., at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 





J UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


ATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
EF. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 








OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud India Gauze Waistcoats, 
Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


* HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 

—*‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion.”—Court Journal. 

Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s, the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

24s, 26s., and 28s. the half-dozen, according to size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 


R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


‘HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers. A box containing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 333. 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 21s., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 








HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seasvn are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
reccipt of three stamps. 

E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psarins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Vilmen universally. 





| 


HE ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON 
COMPANY, (Limited). : 
Incorporated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” whereby 
the liability of shareholders is limited to the amouut of 
their shares. 
Capital, £500,000, in 100,000 Shares of £5 each. 
First Issue, 20,000 Shares. 
5s. per share to be paid on Application, and 15s. per 
share on Allotment. The holders of such first shares to 
have the preference, pro rata, in all future issues. 

No call to exceed 20s. per share, nor to be made except 
at intervals of three mouths, without the consent of a 
majority of shareholders present at a General Meeting. 
Twenty-five per cent. of capital not to be called up, but 
to remain as a reserved fund for eventual exigencies. 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on all 
capital paid in anticipation of calls, and shareholders may 
anticipate calls by prepaying to not more than 75 per 
cent. on the shares they subscribe for. Arrangements 
will be made for the payment of dividends and the 
transfer of shares in India as well as ic England. The 
deposit will be returned in full on all shares not allotted. 


Directors, 

Henry Cooke, Esq. (Heury Cooke and Co., cotton 
spinners), Manchester. 

W. H. Hornby, Esq., M.P., cotton spinner, Manchester 
and Blackburn, 3 Spring gardens, Londou; and Shren- 
bridge Hall, Nantwich. 

Robert Hopwood Hutchinson, Esq., Mayor of Blackburn, 
cotton spinner, Manchester and Blackburn. 

Colonel R. Raynsford Jackson (Jackson and Brother, 
cotton spinners), Blackburn. 

John William Maclure, Esq., Manchester. 

Major F. Mason, Madras Service, retired, Willesden 
House, Middlesex. 

Robert McClure, Esq., Mayor of Stockport, 
spinner, Stockport and Manchester. 

James Pearse Peachey, Ksq., of the Inner Temple, and 
3 Chester terrace, Regent's park, N.W. 

R. J. Tetley, Esq. (Bowman, Tedey, aud Co., merchants), 
Liverpool 

John Wood, Esq., cotton spinner, Glossop and Man- 
chester. 


cotton 


(With power to add.) 

GENERAL Manacer.—H. B. Richardson, Esq., C.E. 
Mayacinoe Dinecror.—John William Maclure, Esq. 
AvpiTors. 

To be elected by the Shareholders at the first Annual 
Meeting. 

BANKERS. 

In London.—The Union Bank of London, 2 Princes 

street, E.C, 

In Liverpool.—Union Bank of Liverpool. 

In Mauchester—The Manchester and County Bank 
(Limited), Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, and 
Bacup. 

In India.—The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 
Bombay, 27 Canvon street, EF, C. 

SoLicrrors. 
Mes srs. Peachey, 17 Salisbury square, London, E.C. 
Messrs. Earle, Sons, Hopps, and Orford, Manchester. 
BROKERS. 

London.—Samuel Brown, Esq., 48 Threadneedle street. 

Liverpool.— Messrs. Horsfall snd Addison, Dale street. 

Manchester.—Tbomas Warner, Esq., Cross street. 

London Office—26 Bishopsgate street within, E.C. 

Manchester Office—2 Bond street, Manchester. 


This Company is the only one of a large number pre- 
sented to the leading manutacturers which has met with 
their entire approval, and which, under any circum- 
stances, they believe will return a large remunerative 
profit. The shares have been largely applied for in 
Manchester and the other cotton districts, where manu- 
facturers of high position have promised their co-opera- 
tion and support; the remainder of the shares will be 


| alloted pro rata to the applicants. 


The advantages of this undertaking are— 
1. That from India cotton equalling New Orle ans 


| middlings may be obtained to any amount. 








2. That, by purchasing direct from the ryots, large 
profits may be obtained by the saving of all the inter- 
mediate charges of middlemen. 

8. By cleaning, pressing, aud baling in the interior of 
the country, the cost of temporary or half-pressing and 
bal ing is saved. 

4 Profits on machinery for cleaning, baling, &.; as 
shown by extract in prospectus, 

5. By sending clean (instead of dirty and adulterated) 
cotton to England there will be a saving of at least 20 per 
cent. in freight, &c., besides the additional profit on the 
cotton, 

Press Companies in Bombay pay 15 per cent. per annum 
dividends on their shares, besides haviug twice increased 
them by way of bonus. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for sbares may 
be obtained at the several Offices of the Company, and of 
the Managers, Bankers, and Brokers. 


TH ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
NOTICE.—APPLICATIONS for SHARES must be 
forwarded to the several Offices of the Company, or to the 
Bankers and Brokers in London, Liverpool, aud Man- 
chester, on or before THURSDAY, the lith inst., when 
the LISTS will be CLOSED. 








JOHN WM. MACLURE 
H. B. RICHARDSON } Managers. 
London, May 6, 1863. 
RETONNE COW DEPOT, 144, 


Church street, Shoreditch, five minutes’ walk from 
the Eastern Counties Station —W. KEER and Co.beg to 
inform noblemen, gentlemen, and parties seeking first- 
class pure-bred Cows, they have a very choice HERD, in 
full milk, for SALE. An inspection is most respectfully 
solicited. 


L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

e@ of the Celebra: WATERPROOF DRIVING 

and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 

Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn street, and formerly of 

Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 

Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 
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AM ALGAMATION of the CITY | v. 
P POLICE with the METROPOLITAN POLIC E ‘ey AL 
h I yrd 





| AL LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ros E Ss. ANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 














Ata PUBLIC MEETING of the Citizens of Lor AK sy ord o Gute oe War. 
held in pursuance of a requisition signed by nearly 3,000 | To be sold by | I on Thursday, | Sir Moses Monrerrore, Bart, President 
influential citizens in the Guildiall, on LUESDAY, | the lith May, in the fore noon pre- Home Fire Assurances at the reduced ra 

May 5, 1863, | cisely, the full F | Foreign Fire Assurances at mo ns 

The Right Hon. vanes g * aay wg the Chair, Great Cc ts ar its, Tents (various ), Copies of the new Life and Fire Prospectus furwarde 2 

It was moved by Sas Mo Fk seconded by | V° Rag oof, Ole i Iron, 8 teel, | on appli cation. 
ve ‘ y 





j ond Miecciinn is Articles. ae = erry 
+ from 10 to 4 o'clock the | (Sours ~ AUSTR: AL [AN TB: AN! KING 
ys} ious to the day of Sale, and Ca gues COMPANY 
| may be bad at the War Oitice, Pall Mall, the Tower, and (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, LET S of CREDIT and BILLS issued m Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, - ve, Ka 


t. N. Fowier, E3q.; Ba pene fed unanim vusly, 
That municipal institutions are deserving of the hi 
Veneration and respect. They are foun led on 
antiquity, they are the basis upon which everything that 
is good in free institutions is built up and =——y 





wed at the T 





> = 








They give to man the privile ge of local self-goverument. . saad " dina, and W: ’ 
They educate locally the pe o} le of a country, some after- T AW LIF E ASSU RANCE | ‘SOCIETY Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. . very 
wards to take a part in the large concerns of the nation, Fleet stree udon description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 


all to be able to form a correct judgment of the conduct strruten 1623 : 
IxsTiTUTED 1623. Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 


of those by whom the national affairs are guided. aa | Invested Assets veccecece ce £5,000,000 1 























instruct and enlighten the mind, they practise the human | 4). na1 Income ..-... RARER PEER IR WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
intellect in all those exercises —_ render Poe 'y = | ' queen London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. C., Mareh ‘ 31, 1503 
energetic, and they are therefore deserving of the highest | por prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances | ——————_——______ a 
possible commendation and encouragement, | apply to the J Actuary, at the ‘> wciety’s Office, Fleet street, | ONDON and LAN CASHIRE > FIRE 
wet at ek at ees ee P.. Governor | London, E C. and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
of the Bank of England; seconded by GEORGE | WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actua” London : 73 and 74 King William street, E.C 
Moone, Esq., aud carried unanimously, April, 1863. Liverpool: Brown's buildings, Rucheuge. 
That the police force of this City is as able and efficient | Foe. Row 
as, if not superior to, any force in these realms for the JHE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY e vital é ~~ 
protection of life and property, for the detection of crime, COMPANY. £i ale a a al. 
and for the regulation of the immense traffic which | | "~ | P = 1000, 000. £100,000. 
throngs the streats of this City, and that it is unwise and FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE BOARDS OF DIRECTION. 
inexpedient to interfere with its management and con- STUCK. Lonpon. 


trol so long as its duties continue to be so efficiently 





The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to CuamMayx.—F. W. Russell, M.P., Esq. (Chairman of 








performed. receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the the National Discount Company). é 
Moved by R. W. Kenxnann, Exq., M.P.; seconded by above siock, bearing a fixed Preferential lnierest of 4} | Fire— Mr. Aldermen Duak'n 
Alderman and Sheriff LawneNce, Chairman of the | Percent peraunum. = Dervty CHarrMEN ¢ _ = a ’ Mackenzie, E 
Committee of Liverymen; and carried unanimously, {| Interest commeuces from the date of payment. - J. H. Mackenzie, E:}., 
That the citizens of london obtained from Sovereigns | , “PPlications to be made either personally or by letter resham House. 
of these realms the right of electing their own magia- | °° the undersigued. yW — _ Exrracts rrom Fire Company's Rerorr. 
trates and of keeping watch end ward within the City,a | ps. tT ee J. ak, EN, Secretary. Fire premiams for the first nine months, to 
right which has ever been exercised for the benefit of the | _~'"2°PS —_ <. hen e ~ Sacuben, ~" 2. exee *_ etpecesene en £25,410 
people and the protection of their liberties; and that | | of which amount, during the last quarter, up- 
he’ yA ; 4 “Cit ; SPE CIAL ‘NO ric E. wards of £16,000 have been receive i, being an 


the Bill fur the Amalgamation of the City of London alec 1 . 
Police with the Metropolitan Police is an invasion YLERIC AL, MEDICA L, and GENE- increase of 173 per cont. over the second, “and 
of this right, and subversive of the old English | RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIELY. 400 per cont. over Che Erm — 


~ ‘ > 

constitutional srinsipie of local self-goverument, which | E os. samees ‘ The loses are under ....-...- xa 
TABLISHED 1824. 

as fost the love for freedom in this country, or 16 per ceut. of the net pret imiums, after deduct t- 


> i r } tiel ; > 
has drawn closer the ties which connect the people et Policies on the Participating | ing for re-assurances. 











| All persons who e 





with the Crown and Parliament, and under which | S¢ale before June 3)ch, 183, will be entitled at the NEXT The balance on the nine months’ business is 
this Cityand the nation at large have so long prospered; | BONUS to one year's additional share of protits over | upwards Of ........00..scee eee rece cceeees £11.06 
: later assurers. | The insurances on house property have beeu 31 pei 


that tiis meeting calis upon the representatives of this 
City in Parliament, and also upon the representatives of 

the citizens in tle Corporation, to offer, by every means 
in their power, the most determined opposition to the | G ee E CUTCLIFFE,A 
poumes of the Bill for the Amalg ution of the City and 13 St. James's Square, London, 8 
fetropolitan Police, and that a petition from this meet- 


ing, embodying the previous resolutions, be presented to “per ?PETUAL FOUR PER CENT. 


posal can be obtained cent. of the home insurances, the risks ordinarily tex ied 
t ecial being ouly 8 per cent. 
The new life premiums for the first six months exceed 
£4,000, assuring £141,700. 
Home and foreign five and life insurances at moderi 
premiums. 


| bona ob pchves forms of pre 
of any of the iety Sageuts 





is 





or 











ary and Secretary. 


















} 
1e » of Commons br one of this Cit onrene | wiaenaten | MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates 
= a oe SRE ESSE CS ee |= DEBENTURE STOCK. Commission allowed to solicitors and ot! e . 
Moved by P. G. D F nded by Ricnanp F ‘he Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Compiny | Special features, see book prospectus. 
ee o> eae we. + Goecs 1 lise R are prepared to grant Allot:nents of their Four per Cent. | WELLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manse 
Micnect, Esq, ; vend outs ied unanimously, Debenture Stock in any sums most convenient to Sub- nendidehaa Hee tase eae kate netsh Mie a ron. a 
That the foregoing resolutions be published in all the | seribers. yO ‘ MAI! 
morning London papers, in the City Press, and other local | 'Yhis Stock is authorized by Act of Parliament for the } t REIGN P AND CORABEAL, MALL 
i 1 - *. vis OEE oe 


organs of the metropx 
Moved by J. T. Nornrrs 
ANDVERTON, Esq.; and carried near 


| purpose of paying off the Mortgage Debt. It bears 
sq., M.P.: seconded by Jawes | interest in perpetuity at i pere 


st be paid half-y arly, on the Is 





per annum, which | Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Panctual:ty. 
a > ' ’ . , . = 

Mareh, and the Ist | EUROPEAN CONTI , Darr " 

Souch Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turke) 





Spain, Port 


























}1 
Pat PPS Sew | September, and it takes precedence of all the other 
Ppa a . een th eee ng: agg “ ens | Stucks of the Company. : THRICE MONTHLY, 
of London are due and are given to the Right | . N erranean, WEEKLY. 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P., for bis readiness ia con, > | Applications to be made to Ss garner aa _ . . , 
ing this meeting, for the ability with which he has oa | . B. OWEN, Secretary. | ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, C! 
sided over it, and for the al le and energetic manner in Bishopgate Ter Ist May, 13 3. | Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
which, in his p'ace i ?arlinme ne hw »fende | as tsasun aaa oo : sonine “RICA. — Algeria, Tunis, ripol sgypt i 
enclent Tights of the ( ope a a Se ie | MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 2 el Pe er ew ae 
GEORGE LEDGER, Seeretary to the | TH MERSEY DOCKS and HAR-| paces, ae, M. Wiles, daemon, 
Comunitiee of Requisitionists. BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTIEII.Y. 
May 5, 1363. | they are willing to receive LUANS of MONEY, on the | AMERICA,—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WMEKL ¥ 
——— —— a — — | security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pouuds and Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Houdur 
NNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY, | five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY yes 
( Limited.) | of Three, “Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may Indies, Pacitie, California, Britis: Columbia, Nova 


ion of the lenders, Scoua, Bermuda, FORTNIGH?LY 


terma—payable half- | sus TRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTULY. 
3 of the Board in Liverpool, or in 


a } ine aie ‘ be made for lons terms, at ) 
Notice is hereby given, that the Certificates for the | Interest Warrants for the whole t 
Skares ullotted will be r iy to be exchanged for the | yearly, by the Bauk 













































































Bankers’ receipts on and after the 27th inst. London—ere issued with each Bond. All communica- Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Cli, - 
Applications for the remaining unallotted Shares | tions to be addressed to Geonce J. Jerrerson, Esq., ee ey see ees ene 
want be made to the Secretary, on or befure the 27th es ye ede yep i. ” For Reduced through Rates to more than 509 Places 
_ By Order diate Nace tists sat : throughout the Globs, apply to 23 Regent street, 8. 
= ve « eee - = ee HAR ma pean Secretary. Chaplin's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadeniall street, 6.C 
. T. LL BEWLEY, Seeretary. ck office, Liverpool, September 862 PAR pas 
63 Lincoln's Inn fields, W.C., May 7th, 1863. ~ | ————_—— = ee SE eee ene, 
ele erren —___ |"NHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON ~ 
NOTICE to the POLICY HOLDERS of the BRITISH FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. ERT! SHERRY : a Bee - 
NATION LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, " ork —_ sik = ieee . MPERIAL SHERRY, 308. 5 XL.., 306. 5 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of Port, 3¢6s.; Champagne, 36s.—ImMPpERiAl. Win« 
fPHE Valuation is now completed. A Parliament. Company, 314 Oxford street, W.; City Ostices, 15 Joua 
Reversiouary Bonus has been declared, averaging Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, | street, Crutched Friars, F.C. 
thirty per cent. of the amount of the premiums paid during London. wee - ee EE ; Sieaneimantion an 
the period comprised in the valuition, on Policies eu- | The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the | UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRONAG £ 
titled to participate. following results —to which the attention of the public is OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. 
The apportionment of this Bonus to the individual | requested, as evid.ncing the progress and position of the STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pro- 
Policies 1s now progressing, and the usual notices to the | Company. fession and the public in general that the PUMP KOOM 
Policy Holders w ~ be forthwith issued. ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £1.417.808 is OPN from the first Monday in MAY uutil the end of 
by order ‘ the Board, 83, 44. mal OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course ot 
[ENRY LAKE, Manager. al Premi in the Fire Department . the most ReNownED ConrineyTAL MiveraL Wareres 
Chief Offic es, 316 Regeut street, May, 1563. . — ee eae — bor Life De eed : ase. 008 703 with tue same happy results as at the Natural Springs. 
om om ~~ | Accumulated Life Reserve ...... eset The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold througisout t 
Sus LIFE ASSUR ABC E SOCIETY, The liability of Proprietors is unlix nited. year at the Pup Room, and by ail respectable Cuemists, 
Threadueedle street, Loudon, SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. | siete alan 9 anaes consent of che Cuanars Srvnces of 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in fature ree nt te ao ne | _— well oon em move met the uame of 
QUINQUENIALLY; and Policies will participate at each ACCIDENTS ‘Srruve” on the label, and on the red stamp over the 
Sian, a Chree Annual Payments of Premium have BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RATLWAY. jee 
een made, | CCIDENTS ° 3 ay . rw ns Ld bl Pd . 
NTS in the FIELD, the Tp ieaan: eaiinene 
Po icies effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, or | STREETS. HOME may be provid i eat t U ry OFF TEA.—All ee neem . 
80 per Cent., of the profits, according to the conditions SERSS TS, OF at wk may be provided against | Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Black Tea, 
contained in the Suciety’s Prospectus. by taking a Policy of the 4 oa — = ~~ a and C 0 MPA . Y, 
“ AY PAQRYNOER > srebi m stree wndou 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, | E a a a co City, Low ’ 
64 CORNHILL, LoNvON. u.C. 
young lives are lower thun in many other old-established riage ithi ight miles. " : 
‘ | Ail goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by £140,000 has been already Paid as | Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
an Ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the aeccumu- : COMPENSATION . | or market town in England, if to the value of 408, c 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | upwards. a ° vies 0 
No charge for service in the Militia or inany Ye ymanry In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
. TRY —— . 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. Rates and farther particulars may be obtained at the EAUTIFUL for EVER.—ALABAS- 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the TER POWDER, and the MAGNETIC RUCK 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- Heap Orrice, 64 CorxuILt, Loypox, E.c DiW WACER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian 
needle street, London, or of = . enbahet aie cecaiiiien Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparatious 
ociety. 4 — of any of the Agents of the si ia W pet J. a Secretary. reuder the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond 
' ilway Passengers’ Assurance Company, coraparigon.—Can be had only at Madame Racue.’s, 
CHARLE3 HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1649. 47 New Bond street. , 
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A & GR ADU ATE, —"T ., Oxford, of long 
which he 1 met 
considet r ves sh es 
a heal eigt irhood l2n s of I | 
a FEW PUPILs, t © educate! generally > 
for public s . Terms 80 andl iineas. 
Address, C.C., Messrs. Riving Waterloo 
s.W 


1 OVERNESS.—WANTED, by a family 


residing in the country. four or tive miles from a large 
manufacturing town in the midland counties,a FINISH- 
ING GOVERNESS, to take charge of four girls, between 








and 15. Good manners, a geueral tone of 
rener ral e ficiency preferred to numerous 
nts or languag but first-rate gl 
a Deana and music much 


the ages of 10 
cultivation, a: 
accomplish 
instruction and g 












ssential 








desired. As a governess of very high character and more 
than common capacity is required, a lady so qualified 
would be tre ut i with thorough appreciation and kind- 
ness, and would receive eral remuneration. No lady 





need ap} * who has not the highest recommendations, or | 


is under 
Applications, stating particulars of 

age, and last situations, to be addressed, 

A. D. B. G. Cox, 31 Post office, Birmingham. 


B! RKENHEAD | a 


SCHOOL. (Limited.) 


the age of 2. 
f qualifies ations,terms 
post paid, to 











WANTED, 
part of whose work 
Natural Philosophy. 

An ASSISTANT 
Elementary Latin, Writ 
per annuum. 

Appli ns ul t 
May 25, to the Rev. J. T. Pearse, 


MALVER IN 


President and Visito' 
Head Master— 
(Fellowand 


will be to teach Mathematics and 
Miuimum salary, £170 per annum. 

- ASTER, to teach English and 
g, and Arithmetic. Salary, £100 


imouials, to be sent, on or before 
the Head Master. 





PROPRIETARY 
COLLEGE. 

d Brsuor of WoRcESTER, 
ARTHUR laser, M.A. 
Oxford). 

Arrangements have been made for commencing the 
College Buildings, so that they may be opened for the 
reception of Pupils during the Summer of 1864. 

For prospectus 1 shares, apply to the Honorary 
Secretary, from whom any further information may be 
obtained 

L. ST 








r—The I 
The Rev 
Tutor of New College, 














MMES, M.D., Malvern, Hon. Seeretary. 
Q\UEEN’S COLLEGE, 67 and 68 
Harley street, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


General Education of Ladies, and for 
utes of knowledge. 





186%, for the 
granting cerutk 














The HALF TiRM in the COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
will begin on Wednesday next, the 13th inst. 

Pro , with full particulars as to Fees, 
Schok: hips, andE xam nations, may be obtained on 
applicati ) Mrs, Wintras, at the College Office. 

Ek. H. PLU MPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
RC HI rE CTU RAL EXHIBITION, 9 
Conduit sireet, Regent street, W. Now open from 
ten till six. dmission, One Sh illing. Season Tickets 
Haif-a-Crown, xd tall times and to all the Lectures. 
Second Lecture by F. Y. Horisrone, Esq., President of 


the Soci h Architects, on Tuesday evening, 
May 12th. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAMES EDMESION, F.LB.A, 
Also, in coujunction with the above, the Exhibition of 
the Society of Sculptors of England. 


MOI RTON EDW. ARDS, Hon. Sec" 


ty of Brit 


) 
j Hon. Sees. 





ROY YAL HOR Th ULTU R AL SOCIE TY. 
l0rn JUNK, 1863. 

EREMONIAL TO BE OBSERVED AT 

UNCOVERING the MEMORIAL of the EXHI- 

BITION of Is 1, and ST ATU Koftl.RH.THE PRINCE 

CONSORT, in I nee of their RR.HH.’s the 

PRINCE and P RIN Kss OF WALES and other Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. 

The Guesis invited to 











ts take partin the procession will 
xe of the Exhibition Building. 
ing ] y Bands will play. 

The Ro. yyal party will be received at the West Dome en- 
trance by the Executive of the Memorial Committee. 

Their R&.H L.'s will proceed down the Nave to a Bal- 
cony over the Southern Entrance of the Horticultural 
Gardens, and their arrival will be announeed by a flourish 
of Trumpets. ‘God save the Queen’ will be played by 
three Militury Bands united in the Ante-Garden. 

The Council of the Horticultural Society will present 
an Address. 

Military Hands will again play. 

After which the Memorial Committee will read an Ad. 





dress. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will order the UNCOVER- 
ING OF TH! MEMORIAL, which will be announced by 
a& flourish oftrumpets anda salute of Artillery, after which 


Military Music will be performed and the Fouatains will | 


lay. 

The Royal Party, headed by the Procession, will then 
walk round the Gardens, stopping at various poiuts to 
see the Memorial and the Gurden. 

The route will be marked by barriers and banners ; and 
it is requested that during the Procession the Spectators 
will remain stationary. 

In the event of rain, the line of Procession will keep 
under the cover of the Arcades. 

The Exhibition Building will be thrown open to the 
Visitors. 


GEt IRGE GODWIN, Hon. Sec. Memorial Committee. 
W. W. SAUNDERS, Hon. Sec. of the Horticultural. 











ROYAL HORTIC ;ULTURAL SOcIeTY. 
10rn JUNE, 1863. 
NCOVERING OF MEMORIAL OF 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
Tn the Presence of their RR.HH.'s 

THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Cards of Admission, price 15s., if obtained before the 
27th of May ; 20s. up to 9th of June; and 30s. on day. 
A, MURRAY. 


at MIDSUMMER, a SECOND MASTER, | 


THE 


OXFORD a CAMBRIDGE l 
ARLES I.D i NEW TESLPAMENT HISTORY 
i GEOGRAPHY. 

Sixth ead met ep pee 
l 
MM ARY of OLD 
LAWS f 
id New 


AA testa S and SU 


31 wy: NT HISTORY and 


MOSES ecti tween the Old 


wn 

at 

oe 
L 


, price 


lition, revis nS l 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY The whole illustrated by 
copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes 


al Tables, &c. 


Chrono!ogica 





COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 
Small folio, Mustrated by large ec loured maps, and a 
view and p!an of . Jorunsiom, extra cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
An ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
| HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS; comprising a Geographical Account of 
| every Nation mentioned in the Old aud New Testaments. 
VintvE Brotuenrs and Co., | Amen Corner, 
| Ta QU ARTERL Y REV IEW, “No. | 


CCXXVL,, is now published. 








CONTENTS. 
f Ind 


t Sumter 


1. Tn ay eve Resou 
2. The Ame 


| 3. History of Cyclopeedias 
: In ; Fishi 
j 
| 





Var to Frederic ksburg. 





ug, and Protecting 
lense aud Davidson. 





ion Novels. 
8. Kinglake's History of the Crimea. 


Albemarle street. 


Joun Murray, 


4 lesen WE ST M INS STER REVIEW. 
NEW 











SERIES. 
No. XLVI. APRIL, 15 
CONTENTS, 
1. Austrian Constitutionalis: 
2. The BR ration Arrested. 
3. Resources of Iludia 
4. The Jews of Western Europe. 
5. Lady Morgan. 


Truth versus Edificati 
. The sutyee of Man. 


Mos 








Conte mporary Literature :—1. Theol f nd Philosophy. 
Politics, Sociology, and T Science.— 
| ri Tt story ab i Bi graphy.—5. Belles 5 Le sttres, 
Lon n: TRUBNER a ud C %-» 60 Pai uternoster row 


FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON 


THE 
"vite ART-JOU RNAL for MAY (price 
23. 6d.) contains notices of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, the French Exhibit and those of the Societies 
of British Artists 1 riists—The Revival of 
the Fine Arts in the teenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
| by the Cavaliere Migliarini—British Artists: Abraham 
Cooper, R.A., by James s Datiorne, ill ated—Prince 
| Consort Memorial—History of C paric ature and of Gro- 
| tesque in Art, by Thomas W: t, F.S.A., illustrated 
—Ihe Royal Wedding Presen 1 shinery employed in 
| Art-Manufactures, by Robert Hunt, F..S.—The Hard 
| Woods used in Tur ry and Wood Engraving, by P. L. 
Simmonds, &c. ! ine engravings are:—Cupid and 
| Psyche, engre aved t Joubert after W. Etty, 
| Dido and A:neas leaving Carthage on the Moruing of the 
Chase, by the late J. T. ARA—The Prisoner 
of Love, by W. Roffe, from the statue by G. Fontana, The 
Part also includes the! nth portion of the Illustrated 
| Catalogue of the International E bition, in which are 
comprised specimens of Wo and Coalport Parce- 
lain, Siiverwork, Jewell a ( handelier 
Fans, Picture-frames, I ork, Stoves, 
Pianofortes, Carpets, Clock-cases, 
London: James 8. Vigrve, 


APFUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
M ; 


Revisep TERMS oF SuuscnirrTion. 
















































IK, 


26 Ivy lane. 


Crass A. 
For all Booksin the Library, including the New Works 
as they appear, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Crass B. 


For recent Works, the first demand for which has 
| subsided, Hatp-a-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Crass C. 
For the Standard and other Wor' 
January, 1862, and entered in the Class ¢ 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 

The Terms for the weekly exchange 
| residence of Subscribers, for the Co 
Branch Establistiment (Cross stre Mauchester, aud 
Temple street, Birmingham), with lists of rec 
| withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded post free. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvupie, 


APER and ENVE! OPES. — The | 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 

: Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Paper...........28 Od | 
Super thick ditto......38 3d | Copy Books, 4 I pas ges, 2s per 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for | 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 1s, or 33 Od per ream, 

Super Thick Cream-laid E nvelopes, Gd per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand. Large Blue ( Commanties Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 tor 40s. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on 4 aper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address | 
Dies from 3s. | 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of | 








Catalogue, 





of Books at the 




















Chancery lane. Price-list postfree. Trade supplied. 


= London: 


R.A— | 


published before | 


untry, and to the | 
ent Works 


| 
New Oxford street, Londo mn. | 
. | parts. 


n. revised, Two Volumes, octavo, 30s 
pry sIPLES f POLITICAL 
£4 MY. By Joun Srvarr Mut 
ly the same Author 

on Ri 
nd Edition, 


CONSIDER 


NS PRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 8 


ctavo, 93. 








SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition. Two vols., 25s, 

DISSER Set aagae igo SSTONS, POLITICAL, 
PHILOSOPHIC, and HISTORICAL Iwo vols., 
Oct , 2is. 


On LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s 6d. 

THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY 
Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 


This day, Vo lume the Fourth, octa\o, 12s., of 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND during 
the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. By 
WiiuiaM Massey, M.P. Vol. 1. w 1LI., 12s. each. 
London Park Son, and Be urx, West Strand. 


{—— anon . a 
This day, in One Vv oh ime, crown octavo, 7s. 6d. 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP. Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


REFORM, 











’ 


Vols. Vv. and VI, 8vo., 28s., of the 
| story of ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By James 
AnrTuony Frovupe. 
| The Second Edition, revised, of Uuoss 6. to 1V., con- 
| taining the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 las. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boe RN, West Str rand. 


ae cal Patient mune 
j Octavo, lis, 

6 Neer EMOTIONS andthe WILL. By 

ALEXANDER Bars, M.A., Examiner in Logic and 
| Moral Philosophy in the University of London, aud 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
By the same Author. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Octavo. 15a 

On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an Esti 
mate of Phrenology. Octavo. %s. 

London: Panker, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. 


Just pub lished, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 5a., cloth. 
he HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. 
By Joux Hops, late Superintending Surgeon of 
Seindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of 
Gwalior. 
London : 





Lovoman, Green, and Co., 14 Ladgate hill 


| Just published, in 8vo., price Gs., cloth. 


OC HRISTIANITY and COMMON 
SENSE. 


By Sir Wu.covensy Jones, Bart., M.A., 
Trinity Colleg 


», Cambridge. 
Loxomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate @ hill. 


| ls don : 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Lately published, in 8vo , price 8s. 6d., cloth. 

BRIEF EXAMINATION of PRE- 
re VALENT OPLNIONS on the INSPIRATION of 
the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. By a Lay Memperof the Church of England. 
With an Introduction by Henry Bristow WILsoN, 
B.D., Vicar of Great Staughion, Hunts. 

The object of this work is to show, from discrepancies 
observable in the Pentateuch and Gospels, and from mis- 
takes in opinion and reasoning di-c»verable in the 
Apostolical Epistles, that the theory of the absolute aud 
universal infallibility ot Scripture is untenable 

London: Loye 14 Ludgate hill, 


MAN, GReen, and Co., 


| THE REVISED CODE. 

| On Wednesday, the 20th instant, will be published, Part 
I., price 91., and Part IL., price 1s., to be followed in a 
few days by Parc ILL., aud completed without delay in 


Stix Parrs, 

‘THe GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in 
| Six Standards, each embracing Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, aud Exercises for Dictation. 
Especially adapted to meet the requirements of the 
tevised Code. By E. T. Srevens, Associate of King's 
| College, London; aud Cuartes Hore, Head Master, 
Loughborough Collegiate School, Brixton, late Master 
of St. Thomas's Collegiate School, Colombo, Ceylon. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 








Now ready, at all the Librariez, crown 8vo., price 6s. 
voOrge 1. 7 s A TITIES 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BEAUTIES 
of TROPICAL SCENERY, aud Sketches of Objects 
of Iuterest. With Notes, Histories] and Explanatory. 
By the Author of “Tre Nuptials of Barcelona. 

* This work contains many beauties.”"—Morning Post. 

“ A volume of word-pictures.”— Observer. 

“His deseriptions make the reader's mouth water for 
the luxuries and charins of both sea aud land in those 
The notes at the end are by no means the least 
interesting or valuable portion of the work."—TZhe Era, 

“The gorgeous scenery of those climates might well 
eae: poet.” —Joha Bull, 

London: Ronert HarpwickeE, 192 Piceadilly. 





Now ready, crown octavo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

pu POLITICS of CHRISTIAN 
By EDWARD MIALL. 

18 Bouverie street, Fieet street, F.C. 


viTY. 


ArTacr MIALL, 


I APHAEL. — REMARKABLE DIs- 
COVERY of one of the great Raphaels of Charles 

., all record of which has been lost since the time of 
— Ll. The picture bears evidence of having been in 








Py fire at Whitehall, in the reign of the latter monare), 
tis the most important Italian | ne ever publicly ex- 

Lined On view daily, at 191 

Admission, Is. 


iccadilly, from 10 w 4, 
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NEW WORKS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES; or,a visit to Rio De Janeiro, the Organ 
Mountains, and the Parana. By Taomas W. Hixcu 
urr, M.A., F.2.G.S. Post 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
dions. [Nearly ready. 


2 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 


on a GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 1838—1839. By 
FRaNces ANNE KEMBLE. Post 8vo, (Just ready. 


3. 
A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
4 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By 
D. D. Home (the Spirit Medium). Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


5 


vo 
HISTORY of the SUPERNA. 
TURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: Demonstrating a Universal 
Paith. By Wit1am Howrrr. 2 vols., post svo., 183. 


t 


From MATTER to SPIRIT. The 
Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spiritual Phenomena. 
Intended as a Guide tor Inquirers. By C.D. Witha 
Preface by A. B. {Just ready. 


v. 
LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING. 
‘Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction. 
By Carnertne Winkworrn. Post 8vo., with Portrait and 


2 Plates, 12s. 





8 


PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE 
WORK—Love, Truth, aud Order—as set forth in the 
Writings of AMELIA SieveKine. Post 8vo., is. 


9. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE. By 


Eyre Evans Crowe, Author of the History of France 
dn the “Cabinet Cyclopedia.” Vol. LII., 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 
10 


LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND delivered at Chorleywood by Witt1am 
Lonemay. Vol. I., to the Death of Epwanp IL., 8vo., 
witb 6 Mups and many Illustrations, 15s. 

*,* Lecture V.,comprising the Reign of Epwanrp IL, 
with a Map of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century and a 
Plan of the Battle of Bannockbura, may also now be had, 
price 4s. 6d. 

11. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 


of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. _ By the 
Right Rev. Joun WiitiuM CoLexso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Parrill. The Book of Deuteronomy. 8vo. 
(Jn June. 
12. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS, complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Cheaper Edition, price lis. 

13. 


PLAYTIME with the POETS; 


or, a Selection of the best English Poetry for the use of 
Children. By a Lavy. Square feap. 8vo., 5s. 


l4 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA; 
Hymns and Verses, Ancieut and Modern, on the Holy 
Communion. Edited by the Rev. Onpy Suiriey, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


15. 

INDOOR GARDENING for 
Balconies, Plaut-Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. By 
Miss Matinxe. Feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece. [Jn May. 

16. 


The ORDINANCES of SPIRI- 
TUAL WORSHIP. From the Writings of the Rev. E 
“T. MA@rcu Prwirps, M.A., selected and Edited by his 
Daveurer. Post Svo. (in a few days. 


17. 
HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY 


TRAMBLES. By tho Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A. F.LS. 
Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations. (Near'y ready. 


18. 

A COURSE of PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, arranged for the use of Medical Students. 
By Wittraw Opiino, M.B., F.R.S. New Edition. Pant 
L, with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s. 6d. 

*,* Pant II., treating of Zorilogic:l and Animal 
—— and completing the work, will appear early in 
ube. 





London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 


13 Great MarLporoven Streer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR MAY. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Nontox. Three vols. ( May 15. 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in 
MANTCHU TARTARY, being a Summer's Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China. By Gronoe 
FLemtnc. Royal 8vo., with Map and 50 a 

‘ay 19. 


ADVENTURES and RESEARCHES 
among the ANDAMANS. By Dr. Movar. 8vo., 
with Lilustrations. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
arc Author of “ Arthur Brandon.” Three 





Also, now ready, 

LIFE among CONVICTS. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Gresoyx, M.R.LA., Chaplain in the 
Convict Service. Two vols., 2ls. 

“ A very interesting account of convict life. It deserves 
to be carefully read."—Reader. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief 
Justice Coke. By Samvuen Rawson GaRDINER. 
Two vols., 8vo. 

POINTS of CONTACT between 
SCIENCE and ART. By His Eminence Cardinal 
WISEMAN. 8vo., 5s. 


The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 


REIGN, completing “The History of Henry 1V., King 
of France.” By M. W. Freer. ‘Two vols., Portraits, 


21s. 
HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and 


COURTIERS ofthe TIME of LOUIS XVI. Two vols., 
2ls. 
“ This work is full of amusing and interesting anec- 
dote.”"—Exraminer, 
The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By Mrs. Onipnant. Second Edition,two vols., 8yo. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of 


SWEDEN. By Henry Woopneap. Two vol:., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” One vol. 
“A charming tale.”"—Odserver. 
“A most delightful story.” Messenger. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 
Third Edition, Three vols. (Just ready. 
“The best work of fiction Mr. Jeaffreson hus yet 
written.”"—Athenzum. 


CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C. 


Srvart Savite. Three vols. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 
WORTH. Three vols. 
** This story is uncommonly well told."—Daily Vews. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 


BuRY. Three vols. 








Second Edition now ready, 18mo, 2s. 6d., half-bound, uni- 
fourm with “ The Child's Guide to KnoWledge.” 


HE GUIDE to ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE; with an Account of the Principal English 
Writers and their Works. Arranged in Simple Language, 
in the form of Question and Answer, 
London: Simpxty, Marsga.t, and Co., Stationers’-hall 
court. 


p= PORQUET’S FRENCH EDUCA- 
CATIONAL WORKS. 

DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de l! ECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. ¢d. 

DE PORQUETS FIRST FRENCH READING- 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explan- 
atory Notes. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. 
Bound. 

London: Srp«ty, Marsart, and Co., and maybe had 
of the Author at his Scholastic Ageacy, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post $vo., price 7s. 6d. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 
comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Roum, By the late ALExis Soyer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author. 
QOYEE'S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Cvokery for the Kitebens 
of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, avo., 15s., 
cloth. 
London: Simpxry, MagsHat, and Co., Stationers’-hall 
court. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 





HE LIFE of FATHER LACOR- 
DAIRE. By the Count De MontaLemBERT. 
INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 
WAR. By Colonel Sir James E. Avexanper, C.B. Post 
8vo., with an [ilustration and Map. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR 
in NEW ZEALAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel Carey, 
C.B. Post 8vo., with an Illustration. 


An ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 
SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mater. Feap. 
8vo., with an Illustration. 





Also, just published, 
AT ODDS. A Novel, by the Author of 
“The Initials” and “ Quits.” Two vols., post 8vo. 
“This novel has already become popular. Itis an en- 
tirely original story."—Odserver. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, including Journeys 
to Various Parts hitherto Unexplored. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fisner, C.B., Royal Engineers. In 8vo., with 
Maps and many Illustrations, 16s. 

“We have been much gratified in reading this volame. 
A pleasant vein of humour runs and sparkles throughout 
the whole work."—Athenzum. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS 
and UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir W. F. 
LAaScELLES WiaxaLL, Bart. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Ilus- 
trations by Parz. 

“The adventurers have all the interest attaching to 
what is strange, dashing, and mysterious in a very 
high degree.”"—Athenzum. 

Ricuarp Buntiey, New Se street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of MLLMAN’S 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 
Now ready, third Edition, revised throughout, and en- 
larged. With a new Preface. 3 vols., 8vo., 36s. 


HE HISTORY of the JEWS, from 

the EARLIEST PERIOD, continued to MODERN 

TIMES. By Hexry Harr Mivman, D.D., Dean of St. 

Paul's, Author of “History of Christianity,” “ History 
of Latin Christianity,” &c. 

“ T have been requested, I may say urged, to publish a 
new edition of this work, which appeared upwards of 
thirty years ago. I am naturally anxious that a book 
which has, it may seem, lived so long and maintained 
some place, however humble, in the literature of the 
country, should be offered ina form less unworthy of the 
favour which it has found with many readers. 

“IT have refrained from expanding the early history to 
any great extent. The history of the latter period I have 
enlarged very considerably.’ —Author's Preface. 

Jonny Mcrnay, Albemarle street. 


THE TRAVELLERS COMPANION. 
Now ready, Third E.lition, thoroughly revised and greatly 


enlarged, with Woodcuts, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HE ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on 

the Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild 

Countries. By Francis Gatron, F.R.G.S8., Author of 
“The Explorer in South Africa.” 

“*Mr. Galton publishes this little volume for the use 
of tourists who travel far and ‘rough it.’ It would also 

ut some useful ideas into the heads of men who stay at 
home.” —Framiner. 

“A series of recipes for the alleviation of every 
imaginable difficulty that can beset a man in the wilder- 
ness. As far as our own experience will guide us—and 
we have had the fortune or misfortune to be obliged 
personally to test many of them—we can strongly com- 
mend them.”—Leader. 

* Mr. Galton has collected much yaluable and practical 
information in the present volume, which is intended as 
a manual for all explorers, emigrauts, missionaries, or 
soldiers. It will be found a useful supplement to Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks."—Lierary Gazette. 

“A handbook such as this might prove a friend in 
need, even to an old traveller, while to a young one, who 
intends to veuture bey oud railways, it must be invaluable.” 
—Athenweum. 

Joun Mcrnay, Albemarle street. 








Shortly will be published, in One Volume, 8vo. 
N EDITATIONS on LIFE and Its 
4 RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
Translated from the German by 
Freperica Roway. 

Published by Her Majesty's Gracious Permission, 
And Dedicated to the Princess Louis of Hesse. 
Being the Companion Volume to 
MEDITATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. 
Trusver and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d.,a Second Edition of 
HE _BOOK-HUNTER, Ete. By 
Joun Hint Burros. 

“A book pleasant to look at and pleasant to read— 
pleasant from its rich store of anecdote, its geniality, and 
its humour, even to persons who care lite for the 
subjects of which it treats, but beyond measuredelightful 
to those who are in any degree inmembers of the above- 
mentioued fraternity."—Saturday Review, 18th April, 
1863. 

Wa. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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